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BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 





"T'was my father’s voice that called, 
Bidding me come; 

But my mother held me enthralled, 
And my heart was dumb. 


I awoke in the gloomy night, 
And above my head 

Hung a cloud that was black as blight; 
For my love was dead. 


But a voice from the cloud I heard, 
A whisper that said, 

“ Thy love was a passage bird, 
And he is but fled.” 


As the day was slowly dawning, 
I gazed above; 

Then I took the wings of the morning, 
And followed my love; 


I followed my love, whose trail, 
Like a shooting star, 

On the morning’s brow shone pale, 
And led me afar. 


I follow my love’s wide wings 
‘That are never furled, 

And my spirit no longer clings 
To the lessening world. 


} am gone from my lonely bed 
With a wing as flect, 

And the clond that was over my head 
Is beneath my feet. 


Up the empyrean height— 
Fare-thee-well, mother! 
Or we lose ourselves in light, 

Or we find each other. 


é2< 
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NEARING LAND. 








The sight of birds is not a surer indica- 
tion that an ocean steamer is nearing land 
than is the increase of attacks that a reform 
is drawing toward its port. When I have 
sometimes daily in my Boston Advertiser 
two or three communications covering both 
sides of the woman suffrage argument, it 
has seemed to me a fact so significant that 
the actual vote in the Legislature was quite 
a secondary matter. Whatever else may 
be said of the present condition of this ag- 
itation in Massachusetts, no one can deny 
that it has been more talked about and 
written about during the last three months 
than in any two years preceding. The de- 
bate in the Legislature, instead of being 
compressed into an hour or two, as usual, 
was a matter of successive days. When I 
reminded one of the leading opponents that 
in 1880 and 1881 he and others would not 
speak on the question, and would only 
smother it with silence, he answered, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘We should have been glad to 
do the same this year, but it would not do.” 
It passes my comprehension how any one 
can help seeing that all this is a favorable 
sign for any reform. Every reform, from 
the very fact that it is such, begins with a 
minority, probably a small minority: it 
may take many years for it to arrest atten- 
tion; and if after thirty years it turns out 
to be attracting much more attention than 
ever before, it certainly looks like prog- 
ress, 

It seems to many people absurd if we 
Say that the more our principles are at- 
tacked the better itis for them. And yet 
this is the very A B C of reform. We 
Can only gain converts from those who 
have hitherto opposed us, and the more 
they agitate and ventilate their opposition, 
the more likely they are either to convert 
us—if they are in the right—or to convert 
themselves and their friends, if they are 
Wrong. The other day the “Harvard Un- 
ion,” the leading college debating society, 
discussed the subject of co-education, and 
bright young fellow, previously a stran- 
ger to me, came to me the day before the 
debate for certain facts and authorities. 
4ie told me that he had always vehemently 





ject was assigned for discussion he thought, 
by way of variety, that he would look at 
the other side. To his amazement he soon 
discovered that the facts and arguments 
were all against his previous position, and 
he had become a strong advocate for it. 
The result was that he argued for it so 
stoutly that evening that he carried the 
society with him, and whereas the vote be- 
fore the debate was strongly against co- 
education, it was quite reversed when tak- 
en afterward—this being partly a verdict 
upon the merits of the debaters. This il- 
lustrates the advantage of discussion to 
the side of right—whichever it may be. 

One thing that helps a cause, when well 
opposed, is the fact that the most high- 
minded opponents are tempted, in the heat 
of debate, to use arguments which are so 
plainly unfair that they react against them- 
selves. Ido not now refer to arguments 
of the grade used by Mr. Sayward, though 
they doubtless help us, but to those of 
higher quality. There are not in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature two more conscien- 
tious or honorable men than Mr. Wolcott 
and Mr. Sprague, both of Boston; and yet 
both of them were conspicuously betrayed 
into this sort of unfairness. Mr. Wolcott 
undervalued the whole testimony in re- 
gard to woman suffrage in Wyoming, al- 
leging that it proceeded from politicians, 
and that no politician would kick over the 
ladder by which he had ascended. But 
this gave Mr. Ernst and Mr. Hopkins, in 
following him, the opportunity to point 
out that the evidence adduced was that of 
successive governors and supreme court 
judges of the territory ; and that these, be- 
ing appointed from Washington, had no 
temptation to flatter the voters of Wyo- 
ming. In the same way Mr. Sprague, by 
relying upon the figures furnished by an 
anonymous lady, announced that but one 
woman could be found on Hancock Street, 
(Boston) who desired woman suffrage. 
This led a lady residing on that street, an 
educated physician, to appear over her own 
signature and state that she had found 
twenty-five on that short street who favor- 
ed it. Neither of these important facts 
would have been so well brought out and 
emphasized but that they had, with unin- 
tentional unfairness, been publicly ques- 
tioned. 

But the best service rendered, afterall, by 
these discussions, is in illustrating the fact 
long ago pointed out by Senator Hoar, 
that the arguments used against woman 
suffrage almost always go farther and 
strike at the foundations of free govern- 
ment. Once desert the position that suf- 
frage is a means of self-protection, and 
therefore a right, and you cannot logically 
stop short of the despotism of Louis Napo- 
leon, who kept the streets of Paris cleaner, 
it is claimed, than any government before 
or since. The best antidote to Mr. Francis 
Parkman's essay on the woman question, 
for instance, would have been to circulate 
his companion article on **The Failure of 
Universal Suffrage,” in which he shows 
that he thinks his own sex no more fitted 
for self-government, on the whole, than if 
they were women. But the strength of 
our government, the power by which it 
commands ready obedience to its laws, 
ready payment of taxes, ready service in 
its armies, lies in the belief that universal 
suffrage, even so far as we have it, is not a 
failure; and that the ballot belongs to men 
on some much surer ground than the mere 
preference of Mr. Parkman. Nine-tenths 
of the argumentative opposition to woman 
suffrage is simply the old Federalism which 
believes that only itself and a few of the 
‘*well-descended” are fit to carry on the 
government. The rest of the argument in 
opposition is based on special considera- 
tions of physiology, domesticity, military 
service, and the like; these are worth con- 
sideration, and have been fully answered. 
Behind all these lies the great mass of un- 
spoken, unreasoning prejudice; and the 
sooner this is broken up and converted in- 
to spoken argument—however poor—the 
better. T. W. H. 


~~ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 





A French National Woman’s Suffrage 
Society has lately been founded in Paris, 
mainly through the exertions of Madame 
Sales, who has been appointed treasurer. 
Among the members of the committee are 
members of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the Municipal Council of Paris. One of 
these, M. Yves Guyot, is already well 
known to the English public as one of the 
most prominent workers in the cause of 
national morality. Madame Edmond Adam, 
editor of La Nouvelle Revue, is also a mem- 
ber. The organ of the society is La Citoy- 
enne. The conditions of political life ren- 





er tue work more difficult in France than 





in this country. We believe that women 
in France have no vote of any kind. This 





condition of things is hard to imagine here, | 


where women have every vote, except the 
Parliamentary one. Our friends in Paris 
have the best wishes of the workers in this 
country for the success of their efforts for 
the political enfranchisement of women in 
France.— Woman's (Eng.) Suffrage Journal. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE LOWELL BirTHDAY Book. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $1.00. 


A prettily-bound little book, with store 
of prose and verse selections, frontispiece 
portrait of the poet, a dozen full-page illus- 
trations, and a convenient index of names 
and events at the end. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON, Erc. By Henry | 


James, Jr. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.50. 


This volume contains three international 
studies—‘*The Siege of London,” ‘The 
Pension Beaurepas” and “The Point of 
View.” The third is a continuation of the 
second. They are in Mr. James’s usual 
style, but are not equal in interest to some 
of his former attempts. 


Dust. By Julian Hawthorne. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, New York. Price $1.25. 


This is the third book which has come 
out in the pretty pale-green and silver uni- 
form of ‘‘Our Continent Library.” Its plot 
is briefly as follows: Philip Lancaster, 
Englishman and poet, goes to France and 
falls in love with his friend’s wife, the 
Marchioness Perdita. She also falls in love 
with him, and more deeply than he with 
her. An accident reveals their feelings to 
each other. Philip thereupon goes away. 
This would seem the only honorable thing 
for him to do, after having got into so dis- 
honorable a situation; but it is represented 
as a piece of heartless cruelty on his part, 
“There had been some talk about honor, 
obligation; duty, prudence, to which she 
had assented with her lips, while all the 
rest of her rebelled; for it had not been sin 
that she contemplated, but only to let her 
heart love and be loved.” As though it 
were no sin for a married woman compla- 
cently to “let her heart love and be loved” 
by a man not her husband! Philip goes 
back to England, and falls in love anew, 
this time with a spirited, pure minded girl 
to whom cynical old Lady Flanders says : 
‘My dear, for fifty years I have been 
ashamed of being a woman, and tried all I 
could to act asifI were aman. And now, 
since I met you, I only wish I were more a 
woman thanI am!” Perdita reappears on 
the scene, now a beautiful widow with fab- 
ulous wealth, and tries to regain her influ- 
ence over Philip. Even after his marriage 
to his English sweetheart, Marion, Perdita 
does not cease her subtle and skilful en- 
deavors to fascinate him. A crisis comes; 
Philip suspects his wife of being unfaith- 
ful; certain appearances are against her, 
and she is too indignant to explain them. 
She leaves him, and takes refuge with old 
Lady Flanders. He believes she has eloped, 
and betakes himself to Perdita. Her time 
seems to have come at last. She offers to 
console him for the loss of his wife, and he 
agrees to beconsoled. Almost immediate- 
ly his mood changes; he retracts his con- 
sent, saying that it would be dastardly to 
accept such a sacrifice from her ; that he is a 
failure as a man, and as a poet, a poor 
creature not worth any woman’s love, with 
much more of the same sort; and that the 
had better part. Perdita, disappointed in 
her very moment of triumph, is furious. 
She is maddened still more by the prospect 
of a reconciliation between the husband 
and wife. She determines to ruin Philip. 
He has contracted debts in expectation of 
coming into possession of a larga sum of 
money, which she can prevent his obtain- 
ing. She secures the help of the Lancas- 
ters’ lawyer, whom she induces t@ betray 
his clients by promising to marry him. An 
unexpected legacy coming in the nick of 
time enables Philip to pay his debts not- 
withstanding, and Perdita is cheated of her 
revenge. Then she goes out, plainly dress- 
ed, and takes along walk through London. 
She feasts a group of street-children on 
sandy, whom she observes looking long- 
ingly in at a confectioner’s window; she 
dines herself at a cheap restaurant, and en- 
tertains a proposal of marriage from a 
highwayman who sits at the same table. 
She lets him kiss her at parting, promising 
to meet him the next day at the same place, 
‘if she lives.” On her return home, she 
tells her elderly lady companion that she 
is engaged to be married to the lawyer, 
who will call that evening, and is to be 
shown up at once. She then puts,on her 
best clothes, arranges a sofa to catch her 
when she falls, and commits suicide by a 
peculiarly disagreeable and fantastic meth- 
od. Philip, when he hears the news, is 
overwhelmed with remorse for not having 
returned her love, and is left at the close 
of the book in a state bordering on despair. 
Such is the outline of the sentimental part 
of the story. There is gambling mixed up 
with it, and a great bank defalcation, and 
the assumption of blame by an innocent 
man to screen a guilty one, and the acci- 
dental murder of a son by his father, when 
the father is trying to murder some one 
else. The story is sensational, improbable 
and immoral. It contains some telling 
scenes, but its atmosphere is unwholesome 
and unclean. It leaves the reader with a 
bad taste in his mouth, and a feeling that he 
has been among low company, althoug 
they wore fine clothes. A. S. B.° 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE: REASONS FOR AND 
AGAINST IT. 
A DISCOURSE DELIVERED BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
To the Church of the Disciples, Boston, March 4, 1883. 

“I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in 
the earth.’"—Marr. 25 ; 25. 

This is the usual motive which causes 
men to resist reform. When itis proposed 
to take a step forward, to try to do any- 
thing new in order to make the world bet- 
ter, those who oppose such movements 
say, ‘Iam afraid.” We have the power 
of helping a good cause, but we refuse be- 
cause we are afraid. So we bury our tal- 
ent in the ground. We are afraid that peo- 
ple will go too fast; afraid that it is too 
soon to undertake the reform; afraid of 
the displeasure of friends; afraid we shall 
be unpopular, unfashionable. he fear of 
change, which perplexes monarchs, per- 
plexes every one else. We do nothing, 
lest we should do wrong. For fear of 
making a wrong use of our one talent, we 
bury it in the ground. The man in the 
parable who did this was called ‘a wicked 
and slothful servant.” Is there not some 
danger that we who follow his example to- 
day, and call our conduct wise and pru- 
dent, may be guilty of his fault? 

I think it is somewhat more than ten 
years since I last spoke to you in this place 
in favor of giving suffrage to women. Since 
that time the movement has been steadily 
going on. It has been recommended by 
four of the former Governors of the State. 
It has gone through the regular stages by 
which all reforms proceed. It was first a 
matter of ridicule. It was considered the 
proper thing to laugh at it as the oddity of 
a few wild enthusiasts. But that phase is 
long since gone by. It was then treated 
with indifference, as a matter of little con- 
sequence. Few people seemed to care much 
about it, one way or the other. Only those 
earnest reformers who are capable of de- 
voting themselves to the unselfish pursuit 
of an idea kept up the agitation and dis- 
cussion, whether men would hear or wheth- 
er they would forbear. 

The movement has now passed into a 
third stage, in which it meets a new and 
active opposition. Its antagonists are 
alarmed! they feel that the end is ap- 
proaching, and they begin to speak and 
write against it, and send in remonstran- 
ces. Especially we now see, for the first 
time, considerable opposition to woman 
suffrage on the part of women themselves. 
This opposition, I think, has something to 
do with the recent vote against the meas- 
ure. This temporary check does not alarm 
its friends. Opposition and hostile argu- 
ment, even though for the moment suc- 
cessful, are much better than the preceding 
indifference. It shows that the power of 
this current of thought is widely and deep- 
ly felt, and “the fear of change,” which 
perplexes so many, is startled into self- 
defence. The friends of woman suffrage 
are not at all discouraged. Sure that they 
are in the right, sure that all discussion 
must help them, that all honest opposition 
will inevitably end in giving them new 
converts, they can afford to wait till the 
public mind is fully prepared, so that when 
the last step is taken it will be made effect- 
ual by an intelligent public opinion. 

I propose this morning to speak to those 
women who now oppose the movement, to 
examine the reasons they offer, and to con- 
vince them, if I can, that this measure, so 
far from being dangerous, is the very one 
which the times require, and which the 
good of the nation, the safety and peace of 
the people, and the prosperity of coming 
generations demand at their hands; and 
that if they continue to refuse taking their 
share in public duty, they put themselves 
in the position of the slothful servant who 
said to his Master, **I was afraid, 4nd went 
and hid thy talent in the earth.” 

What, then, is woman suffrage, and 
what will it require of women? It will re- 
quire of them, first, to go to the polls two 
or three times a year, deposit a ballot, and 
come away. That part of their duty will 
take perhaps four or five hours of their 
time in the course of .a year. This is all 
that the majority of voters now do. They 
go to the polls, find the regular party tick- 
et already prepared for them, and put it 
into the box. If they are of an independ- 
ent turn of mind, they scratch out one or 
two names and insert others; or vote an 
independent ticket. Having done this, the 
men return to their farms and their mer- 
chandise, and the women would return to 
their nurseries, their parlor and their kitch- 
en, their shopping and their visiting, their 
studies and social enjoyments. 

But if this is all, whatis gained by wom- 

(Continued on Page 90.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Marky Sarrorp has taken 200 acres 
of land near Tarpew, Florida, where she 
intends to plant a colony. 


Mrs. Marky A. LIVERMORE lectured in 
Painesville, Ohio, last week. A number 
of persons went over from Chardon to hear 
her. . 


Miss ANNA OLIVER has resigned her 
connection with the Willoughby Avenue 
M. E. Church, to take effect April 1st. 
Miss Oliver has successfully carried on the 
church for four years. 


Miss HELEN MERCIER, a Dutch lady, is 
passing through the press at Amsterdam 
a prose translation into Dutch of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘‘Aurora Leigh.” The Eng- 
lish woman’s verse did not lend itself read- 
ily to Dutch rhythm. 


Miss SARAH J. Eppy, of Providence, R. 
I., is painting a portrait of Fred Douglass. 
Itis three-quarters length, and represents 
the subject standing, holding a roll of 
manuscript in one hand. The portrait is 
well spoken of. 


Mrs. E. Y. RicuMon»p lately had an ad- 
dress read by her daughter, Mrs. Eva Rich- 
mond Powers, before the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. It was called **Beauti- 
ful Homes the Safeguard of the Nation.” 
It was well received. 


Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON gave her lec- 
ture on George Eliot, at the Hawthorne 
tooms on Tuesday. This is her last lecture 
here for the season. She goes hence to 
Bangor for a course of eight lectures on 
the **Ancient Empires,” and after that will 
visit Europe. 


Miss CHARLOTTE W. HAweEs lectured 
last Thursday afternoon on Hungarian 
music in the vestry of Shepard Memorial 
Church? She was assisted by Prof. Theo- 
dore Human, of Pesth. The text of the 
lecture was well illustrated by the musical 
selections. 


Mrs. AMy TALBOT DUNN lectured in 
character last Wednesday in the lecture- 
room of Plymouth Church, which was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Mrs. }iun 
gave her services for the benefit oi the 
Training School for Nurses of the Brook- 
lyn Maternity, and she certainly has ma- 
terially aided in raising the funds neces- 
sary for such a purpose. The presentation 
was much praised. 


Mrs. WILLIAM REID, of New Haven, was 
seized in her own house by a strange man, 
who held a pistol at her head and demand- 
ed her money. She broke away from him 
and ran to the stove, on which was a ket- 
tle filled with boiling water. She picked 
the kettle from the stove and dashed the 
contents into his face and on his neck, burn- 
ing him badly. He ran from the house bel- 
lowing with pain. Served him right. 


Miss KATE KANE, the Milwaukee attor- 
ney, is urging the authorities of that city to 
provide a private room in connection with 
the Municipal Court-Room for the use of 
women witnesses who are compelled to 
bring their young children with them. 
Very frequently, through various delays, 
these witnesses are obliged to wait several 
hours before wanted, and common decency 
and humanity demand that every court- 
room should have a private waiting-room 
for mothers and their children. 


Miss EMMA RipENouR, who for three 
years past has served acceptably as clerk 
of the School Board of Indianapolis, was 
promoted to the office of assistant secre- 
tary. The position is an important and re- 
sponsible one, and has never before been oc- 
cupied by a woman. Miss Theresa E. 
Jones, for some time past a teacher in the 
city schools, was selected as successor to 
Miss Ridenour as clerk. This employment 
of two ladies in the important work of the 
City School Board is a gain for woman- 
hood. 


Dr. Mary L. Wooster, who has just 
graduated from the medical school of 
Howard University, was welcomed by Mrs. 
Sara A. Spencer, at the Spencerian Business 
College, Washington, last week. Dr. Woos- 
ter has earned her own college education, 
and at the same time she has been the 
mother to her younger brothers and sis- 
ters. A great sea of faces greeted her. 
Dr. C. B. Purvis complimented her quiet 
courage and strength as a medical student, 
and predicted a successful professional ca- 
reer. Prof. Little entertained the company 
with some rapid art sketches. A hand- 
some collation was served to the numerous 
guests. 














(Continued from Page 89.) 

an suffrage? At first the gain would be 
very little. Probably the first result of 
woman suffrage would be an increase of 
the majority already existing. Most wom- 
en would begin by voting the same ticket 
which is deposited by their fathers, broth- 
ers, husbands and sons. ‘Therefore where 
a Democratic majority already exists, it 
would be increased; where a Republican 
majority is found, that would become 
larger. In cities like this, where there is 
often a Democratic majority coming from 
naturalized citizens, we should certainly 
look for a larger Democratic vote, unless 
that should be prevented by the declared 
opposition of the Roman Catholic Church 
to woman suffrage; and also because the 

roportion of women to men in the cities 

§ smaller in the foreign than in the native 
population. 

But the secondary and more important 
results of woman suffrage would follow 
later. If women are called on to vote, they 
will feel it their duty to examine public 
and politi¢al questions; they witl take ¢ 
much greater interest in them than they 
now do. They will study these questions, 
read about them, talk about them with 
each other, with their husbands and sons; 
and thus the feminine element will go much 
more into public life, and woman will be- 
come the companion and fellow-worker with 
man in this matter also, as she has gradu- 
ally become his companion in so many 
other things. 

For, as we cannot fail to observe, the 

rogress of the race has been along this 
ine of development—in making woman 
and man more and more associates and 
companions in everything. In the savage 
state, woman is the servant and man the 
master. In the second, or oriental state, 
she is the pn fromm of the man. In both 
these steps of development she is regarded 
as an inferior being, incapable of holding 
equal companionship with her lord and 
master. Butin the third step of human 
progress, which came from the alliance of 
Christianity with the Teutonic races, wom- 
an rose into companionship. ‘This change 
has been steadily going on. She shares 
with man in his education, his amusements, 
his work, his religion. Her mind, heart 
and hand become in all things more and 
more allied with his. And who can doubt 
that this co-operation gives us a much 
higher type of society? All we ask is that 
another step shall be taken in the same di- 
rection, and that woman shall become the 
companion of man in his political and pub- 
lic duty, as she already is in almost every 
other. 

This would be an argument for woman 
suffrage in England, France or Germany. 
But the reason is much more cogent as re- 
gards this country. Where the theory of 
government is that of an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy, it is logical and consistent to 
keep the power in a few hands. But here 
we proceed on an entirely opposite theory. 
We say, “Government by a few may be 
better for a time, but it is more dangerous 
in the long run. An oligarchy or aristoc- 
racy isina state of unstable equilibrium, 
always liable to topple over in a popular 
convulsion. But here we confide the pow- 
er to the whole people; we take in all in- 
terests, all convictions; we let these bal- 
ance, correct, neutralize each other, and 
thus modify all extreme tendencies; and 
then we educate the whole people. So we 
have a governing power which is able to 
correct its own errors by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and to restrain its own extray- 
agances. It has the power of automatic 
self-regulation. That is our system, and 
we have to stand by it, whether we like it 
or not. Our security consists in putting 
the whole thought, interest, opinion, con- 
science that there is, into the public ser- 
vice. You may possibly prefer an aristo- 
cratic government, but you cannot have 
it here. What we must do is to take this 

overnment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, and make it as wise and 
just as we can, by putting into it every el- 
ement of human nature, and so causing jt, 
in deed and truth, to be a government of 
the largest majority. This nation is found- 
ed on faith in man; on the belief that man, 
in the long run, means to do right; and if 
you can have so much of humanity inter- 
ested and active as to control the influence 
of local interests, personal and private, 
ambitions and party prejudices, you will 
secure to the whole people the greatest 
prosperity and peace. 

And now, we ask, why should one-half 
of the people be excused from taking part 
in these great and all-important duties? 
Why, in a government by the whole, allow 
one-half to bury this particular talent in 
the earth, and hide their lord’s money? I 
leave it to others to speak of suffrage as a 
right or a privilege; speak of it as a duty. 
Not every right is a duty, but every duty 
involves a right. It is sometimes said that 
whatever is right is also a duty. Not nec- 
essarily. I may have the right to many 
things which I consider inexpedient or 
unnecessary. But it is always true that 
when itis my duty to do a thing I have 
the right to do it. I maintain, then, that 
in a government like ours women have no 
right to be excused from taking a full 
share with men in public affairs. And I 
have not the smallest doubt that their tak- 
ing part in political action would tend to 
purity. elevate and improve our public 
ife. Not because women are better than 
men, but because they are different. They 
would introduce into government a new 
element, the peculiar element of woman- 
hood. Ido not undertake to say what it 
is, or how it would operate. I only know 
that God made it, and that when He made 
woman and man He made them to be com- 
panions. I only know that so far as soci- 
ety has improved they have had more and 
more companionship, and that as they have 
had more companionship society has im- 
proved. I only know that the theory of 
our institutions, which has carried us safe- 
ly through the strain and shock of a hun- 
dred crises, is that the whole people shall. 


take part as a my Ao public affairs. And 
I therefore say, ‘*‘ What God has joined to- 
We 


gare let not man put asunder.” 
lave a right on these grounds to ask, ‘*‘Why 





shall women be allowed to escape the per- 


THE 


formance of these duties?” ‘The burden 
of proof rests with those who would con- 
tinue to make this an exception to the gen- 
eral principle. They must give reasons for 
denying in this instance the application of 
the great law of human progress. 

I have taken some pains to examine 
these reasons and consider these ———— 
against suffrage as they have been brought 
forward formerly and recently. I think 
they may be reduced to the following ob- 
jections : 

1. The majority of women do not wish to 
vote, and ought not to be compelled to do so 
against their will. 

Those, however, who think it wrong to 
vote, or inexpedient to vote, will not be 
compelled to do so, any more than men 
are compelled to vote. But the question 
is not what they wish to do, but what they 
ought to do. We used to be told that the 
slaves did not wish to be free, but we set 
them free notwithstanding, without con- 
sulting them. ‘The good of the nation ree 
quired that slavery should be abolished, 
and we abolished it without inquiring as 
to the opinion of the slaves in the matter. 
So we gave the freedmen the ballot, not be- 
cause they asked for it, for they did not, 
but because they ought to have it to pre- 
vent the Southern States from falling into 
the hands of those so lately in rebellion. 
It was for our good as well as their own 
that we gave it to them. And if itis de- 
sirable for the public good that women 
should vote, then they ought to vote, 
whether they wish to do so or not. 

2. Again, it is said that it would he an 
injury to the womanly nature, it would injure 
her feminine character, to take part in poli- 
tics. 

This objection is based on the Oriental 
notion of woman’s sphere. Why should it 
make her less womanly to deposit a vote 
in the ballot-box than to put a letter into 
the post-oflice box? Women mingle with 
men in the streets, in the cars, in the 
churches, at the theatres, at balls and 
parties. They nurse men in hospitals, sell 
to them in shops, work with them on 
boards of charity. If all this does not 
make them less feminine, why should 
voting do it? 

3. But it is said that “the voting places 
are thronged by a noisy and coarse crowd, 
and that it would be disagreeable for women 
to be in such society.” 

If such be the behavior of men at the 
voting places, it is probably because men 
have, been there by themselves. As soon as 
women go to the polls the men will be- 
have with propriety, as they always do 
whenever women are withthem. Wherev- 
er women meet with men they are treated 
with respect, and this would be no excep- 
tion. The polls would not degrade wom- 
en, but women would cleanse the polls. 

4. It is objected that “woman suffrage 
would make discord in families, and that 
husband and wife would quarrel about poli- 
tics if they disagreed in opinion.” 

But they often disagree in opinion about 
religion, which is a more exciting subject, 
and yet do not quarrel about it. We do 
not often hear of a divorce in consequence 
of difference in religion. 

To my mind it would tend to improve 
fainily life, as it has already been improved 
by all common work and common inter- 
ests. As the husband and wife study pub- 
lie questions together her views will be 
enlarged and his improved. It would be 
a new education to both. Instead of 
merely voting the party ticket blindly, 
the husband and son would talk about 
these questions at home, and have a new 
ground of common interest there. 

In this church during forty years, 
women and men bave voted together on all 
subjects; have been put on the committees 
together; have spoken in our meetings, 
and have taken part together in the direc- 
tion of the body. We have not noticed 
any harm from this, and no one has ever 
suggested any restriction of this common 
duty. TIT recollect as long ago as the Mex- 
ican war, when the members of this socie- 
ty signed a protest against it, a man who 
would not sign it himself brought his wife 
to the paper, and handed her the pen, say- 
ing, ‘I do not believe in this protest, but 
my wife does, so she will sign it.” Was 
there less harmony in that household be- 
eause of this difference of opinion? It 
seems to me each of them would love the 
other more. He would love her more for 
her fidelity to her convictions, and she him 
for his respect for her rights and duties. 
The present Queen of England has taken 
amore active and controlling part in the 
politics of her realm than her immediate 
predecessors. But the recent ‘Life of the 
Prince Consort” shows how her inter- 
course with her husband and their con- 
sultations on these subjects tended to bind 
them in closer harmony. No woman has 
had a larger share in public life than Vic- 
toria, and no one has shown more of do- 
mestic affection and interest in her home. 

There is another very important consid- 
eration. Among the ignorant classes how 
many cases do we hear of shocking bru- 
tality of husbands towards their wives! 
This is often because they look upon them 
as their slaves. They take the savage 
view of women, and treat her like a sav- 
age. She is their chattel, their posses- 
sion, and if she offends them they abuse 
her, beat her, and sometimes kill her. 
But give her the vote, let the man see that 
she has become a person of importance, 
that his political chiefs and leaders treat 
her and other women with deference be- 
cause of their votes, and he will necessa- 
rily be led to respect her himself. This is 
the way the emancipated slaves at the 
South obtained a standing, which fifty 
years without the ballot would never have 
given them. All this is nothing to women 
who live in comfort and elegance, who are 
treated with all courtesy and respect, 
whose every wish is to those about them a 
law. But let them remember those 
other women, burdened with labor, op- 
pressed with a hard lot, treated with bru- 
tality, and regarded as having no rights. 
Are you not willing to cast a vote your- 
self once or twice a year in order to lift 
your poor sisters a little out of this bon- 
dage and suffering? 

5. Another objection is that women al- 
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ready have influence—moral influence, indi- 
rect influence ; that they are the power behind 
the throne, and can do more in this silent, 
secret way than they could do publicly.” 

Unless this means that they influence 
men to vote as they wish in political mat- 
ters, it has no bearing on the question. 
If it means that they do exercise a politi- 
eal influence privately and secretly, then 
history shows that this is a very danger- 
ous sort of influence. It is a power di- 
vorced from responsibility. Under mon- 
archies women have often exercised such 
secret influence, but usually it has been 
disastrous.* Having no open responsibil- 
ity for what they did, they used their 
powers of persuasion to procure places for 
their favorites, and to get measures for 
their own interests and that of their fami- 
lies, with little thought of the public 
good. 

No doubt many women exercise a le- 
gitimate influence without voting. No 
doubt Mrs. Stowe did a good work against 
slavery. Other women have exercised a 
good influence in behalf of temperance. 
But why should they not do all this and 
vote, too? Because Sumner, Lowell and 
others have done good by speech and 
writing, they did not consider it less their 
duty to vote. The vote of Charles Sumner 
or President Grant might be neutralized by 
that of the most ignorant foreigner. What 
of that? It was their duty to vote, and 
they did so. 

One of the weakest objections urged 
against woman suffrage is this—that wom- 
en have no right to vote beeause they 
would not be able to fight in defence of 
the country in time of war, nor be on the 
police in time of peace. But there are 
many ways of defending, aiding and pro- 
tecting the country beside fighting. All 
men over forty-five years of age are ex- 
empt from serving in the militia; on this 
principle they ought to be deprived of 
their yotes. So, also, all justices and 
clerks of courts of record, registers of 
deeds and of probate, ministers and prac- 
tising physicians, conductors and engine- 
drivers, and members of the fire-depart- 
ment are exempt. Ought they not to be 
allowed to vote? Who served the country 
more nobly in the war than the women 
who went to the front as nurse or who 
worked for the soldiers at home, or those 
who took care of the homes of those who 
were inthe army? This objection appears 
futile when we remember that the largest 
part of the male population are not sol- 
diers and do not serve on the police, and 
that opinion more than force defends a na- 
tion. 

Most of the objections to woman suf- 
frage are anachronisms; they should have 
been urged against teaching girls to read 
and write, against allowing them to study 
and think and act forthemselves. If these 
objections have weight, they tell against 
the position of women in all civilized and 
Christian countries, and would logically 
remand them to the seclusion of a Moham- 
medan harem. . 

Let us imagine ourselves present at a 
meeting of the Ulema, or great council of 
Moslem theologians and lawyers, who 
have a veto on any decree of the Sultan. 
Suppose that a message is brought from 
the palace saying that in the opinion of 
the Caliph the time has arrived for con- 
ferring on women the privileges enjoyed 
by their European sisters; that, as the 
mothers who are to guide the rising gen- 
eration, they should be allowed to inform 
themselves concerning public affairs; and 
for that end to go out unveiled in the 
streets, to go to public meetings, listen to 
lectures, receive visits from men in their 
homes, and to attend social gatherings 
where men and women meet together. 

Conceive the consternation which sucha 
proposal would cause. A venerable doc- 
tor of the law would probably rise and 
say, “I am filled with unutterable aston- 
ishment at this proposal. This would bea 
reform against nature. Does not nature 
itself teach that home is the sphere for 
woman? Is she not made subject to man, 
and will not going out alone and unveiled 
make her independent, take away all her 
womanly modesty, and turn her into a 
masculine woman? Has not the Koran 
declared that she must stay at home, obey 
her husband, keep the house, nurse her 


children? She has no time for anything 
else. If she goes to public meetings and 


places of amusement, if she takes lessons 
and listens to lectures, who will take care 
of the household in her absence? This 
proposal assumes that she is equal with 
man, but what woman ever wrote poems 
like Hafiz or Saadi, or conquered like Sal- 
adin? Besides, our women have not asked 
for this liberty; when the majority desire 
it, it will be time enough to think about 
it. She already has all the influence she 
needs. She influences her husband and 
children at home. If she went abroad, she 
would get new ideas and new tastes, and 
hence would arise family disputes, and 
the peace of the household would be de- 
stroyed. We might, perhaps, trust intel- 
ligent and virtuous women to go out alone, 
but think of the streets being full of igno- 
rant, turbulent and noisy women! Man's 
proper sphere of development is public 
life, that of woman is privacy and retire- 
ment. Besides, what reason is there for 
such a change? Has not the world gone 
on well enough without it?) Why encoun- 
ter unknown dangers? Why not leave 
well enough alone? Brethren, we are 
standing on the brink of a precipice. his 
movement is opposed to the divine order of 
things. It can do no good, and may do 
great harm; let us, then, refuse our con- 
sent to such a revolutionary proposition.” 

Some women say, ‘*We have not time to 
do our domestic work and to take care of 
our children. Do not lay on us this addi- 
tional burden of public duty.” But wom- 





* It was by such asecret influence exercised on Louis 
XIV. that Mme. de Maintenon procured the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and the horrible cruelties in- 
flicted on the Huguenots. It was by a similar influence 
that Catharine of Medicis brought about the Bartholo- 
mew massacre. But when women have taken an open 
= in public life, like Queen Elizabeth and Queen 

ictoria in England, they have done great service to 
the State. It was by the united influence of Victoria 
and Albert working together that England was pre- 
> wey from aiding the Confederates to destroy this 

nion. 








en hayeas much time as men. The women 
whom I know who do the most for the pub- 
lic, in hospitals, in education, in charitable 
institutions, often do quite as much at home 
as other women, It is not time that is 
wanted in this world, it is power. And 
whatever enlarges, elevates and educates 
woman will give her so much more power 
that she will do her domestic work as easily 
as now, and public work beside. And 
what right have you women to leave all of 
this work of caring for the country with 
men? Is it not your country as well as 
theirs? Are not your children to live in it 
after you are gone? And are not you bound 
to contribute whatever faculty God has 
given you to make it and keep it a pure, 
safe, and happy land? 

The meaning of this movement is that it 
shall admit the influence of woman into 
public life, as it has already been admitted 
into literature, into society ,into the church. 
Would any one desire that woman should 
withdraw from these spheres of activity? 
Would we say to Florence Nightingale and 
Helen Gilsony**The field of battle is not 
your sphere; go home and take care of 
your family”? Would we say to Mrs. 
Stowe or to Louisa Alcott, **Do not write 
any more books: go home and take care of 
your household”? Would we say to Rosa 
Bonheur, **Do not paint pictures, cook the 
dinner” Would we say to Jenny Lind, 
“Do not sing in public, you will lose the 
charm of womanhood”? Would we shut 
women out of our schools, out of our 
churches, and tell them to learn at home, 
and ask their husbands what the minister 
said, as Paul directed? Every step thus 
far taken to enlarge the sphere of woman 
has been a benefit to her, to man and to so- 
ciety ; what good reason can be given for 
stopping here? 

Political questions do not mean merely 
questions of finance, of currency, of tariffs, 
of railroads. Moral questions are involved, 
and deeply involved, in all politics. If 
women had had a voice in legislation years 
ago, would slavery have been allowed to 
grow stronger and stronger, till at last it 
could only be uprooted by an awful war? 
Do women wish, is any woman willing, 
that there should ever be another war? If 
women in Europe had a political influence 
and direction, would they allow vast armies 
to take away their brothers and sons year 
after year, for no purpose but to feed the 
ambition of rulers? Do not women know 
the “evils of intemperance? Would not 
they, if their tact and intuitions had gone 
into politics, have devised some better 
way than man has done to extricate us 
from this great source of crime and mis- 
ery? 

We cannot overestimate the importance 
of mothers and wives in their homes, or 
the great work they have to do there. 
Only I say that they would not do their 
work less well, but more effectively, by en- 
larging their sphere, opening their minds, 
and helping their husbands and sons in 
public affairs. One can fulfil all lowly du- 
ties better by rising sometimes to the high- 
est, as the lark soars and sings in the upper 
air, and then drops down again into his 
nest: 

“Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home,” 

Therefore, in conclusion, I ask you wom- 
en who are at present opposed to this 
movement seriously to reconsider your 
reasons. If they still appear good, you 
must, of course, adhere to them. But do 
not oppose woman suffrage merely to es- 
cape responsibilities ; nor because you fear 
to be called strong-minded; nor because 
some disagreeable woman or disagreeable 
man in some part of the country has also 
been in favor of it; nor because it seems 
pretty and feminine to have nothing to do 
with it. Consider whether it is not just 
what men and women need for their more 
perfect education; whether it is not what 
the nation needs for its security and prog- 
ress; whether it is not in the direction of 
all modern civilization and all Christian 
progress. Consider all this, and decide 
whether you will be for it or against it. 
+o 


MEDICAL STUDENTS AT QUEEN’S UNIVERSI- 
T 


Editor Woman’s Journal: 

The details of the recent trouble among 
the medical students at Queen’s Universi- 
ty (given in issue of February 17th) are not 
merely of local and temporary interest, 
but, as was justly observed, are part of the 
history of the woman’s rights movement, 
and therefore significant and suggestive. 

As such, we wish to call attention to the 
wording of the resolutions of the rebellious 
male students, in which they always speak 
of themselves as ‘“‘gentlemen,” but of the 
ladies as **females.” It would have seem- 
ed more natural and proper to use correla- 
tive terms, as gentlemen and ladies, men 
and women, or males and females. If the 
choice of words was deliberate, it was 
meant as an insult to the ladies, who, Prof. 
Lavell states, were morally, intellectually, 
and socially the peers of their fellow-stu- 
dents. If accidental, it is all the more signi- 
ficant and suggestive. Wherever men think 
of women primarily and chiefly as ‘‘fe- 
males,” there must inevitably be coarse- 
ness, vulgarity and abuse. Whether stud- 
ied or casual, these words show most for- 
cibly the character and animus of the pro- 
testing students, and illustrate the subtle, 
intangible, underlying feeling with which 
men of coarse natures regard the other sex, 
which is most exasperating to a self-re- 
specting woman, and the most difficult el- 
ement with which we have to contend. It 
is only by slowly refining influences that 
society can be purified from its pollution, 
and co-education is one of the most power- 
ful of these influences. 

Given coarse, low, animal natures, and 
we have such scenes as were enacted by 








versity ,—worthy disciples of a most igno- 
ble teacher! A man who thinks there is 
any necessary connection between any 
“physiological facts” and vulgarity is a 
disgrace to any faeulty, and quite as unfit 
to teach male as female students. 

We once heard the venerable Dr. R. T. 
Brown, of Indianapolis, say he thought 
men had as good a right to be clean and 
pure as women, to which sentiments be- 
lievers in equal rights will fervently re- 
spond, ‘*Amen!” A. E. DICKINSON. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 6, 1883. 

— “ooo ene 
PROBATE IN ENGLAND. 





The English Women’s Suffrage Journal 
states the case for widows in that country 
in the following terse manner: 


On March 16th the subject of the probate 
legacy and succession duties is to be dis- 
cussed. These duties are often oppressive 
in their operation on widows. We believe 
that a man whose wife dies intestate sim- 
ply takes or retains possession of all the 
property she left without formality or ex- 
pense, whereas a woman whose husband 
dies intestate has only a limited right in his 
estate, and cannot assert this without 
trouble and expense. It is not very long 
since a Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
casting about for something on which to 
impose extra taxation, selected an increase 
on the “death duties,” the effect of which 
was to press hardly on widows. Wives 
have, at least theoretically, husbands who 
represent them, and who can vote to pro- 
tect their interests, but the widow whose 
‘voting half is dead” is helpless in the 
hands of the tax imposers. 





A Goop INvEsTMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: “In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I gota 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
=e I ever invested,” C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, 
fass. 


Tuer wonders of modern chemistry are appar- 
ent in the beautiful Diamond Dyes. All kinds 
and colors of ink can be made from them. 


Goop Apvicr.—Never spend money before 
you earnit. If you are earning six shillings per 
day, save three of them, at least. Establish 
yourself in some kind of business and then at- 
tend to it. Do not build too many “air castles ’’ 
—they soon come to naught. And if you have 
never used Swayne’s Ointment, especially pre- 
pared for itching piles and humors of every name 
and nature, ask your druggist for it, and take no 
other. Nothing like it. Safe, and sure cure. 





o s 
Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


Dracut, MAss, 


What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and diliousness for 
Rfteen a Pn — 
" everything and never go 
with an rood. Last January, 
before I commence’ tak- 
ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney Lieve pa y+ 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Ci omplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can ea! paring 
and it does not press me at all. Feel es 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
shout i on some » me and ask what 
think of it. Very tru ours, . 
ONA HAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


eKIDNEY: WORT : 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
ETE LE FLA 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

H Ifyou aresuffering from 

Malaria. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort willsurely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 

























-KIDNEY-WORT 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalctl- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WrnsLow’s SooTHING SYRvP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 





the self-styled gentlemen of Queen’s Uni- 


out the world. Price 25 ceuts a bottle ly-7 
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TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. 


Freddy was very fond of cats, especially 
kittens. But I am afraid that if the cats, 
and especially the kittens, had been asked 
what they thought of Freddy, they would 
all have me-ow’d in concert, ‘“‘He is a 
MONSTER!” 

Nobody could tell why he persisted in 
being so cruel to the cat family with which 
his family boarded. 

It was a large family. First, there was 
the large handsome black cat. His name 
was Douglas. ‘Then there was the pretty 
Maltese lady, Araminta, called Mint for 
short. Then the large tortoise-shell, Peter 
the Great, and the little tortoise-shell, Peter 
the Small. Then Lady Blanche, who put 
on airs because her great-great-grandmoth- 
er had come from Persia, and because she 
had a white tail to prove it. And last, 
there were six delightful kittens. 

Freddy came into his mother’s room one 
day, carrying the smallest kitten by the 
tail. 

Mrs. Hurst, Freddy’s mamma, pounced 
upon him as if he had been a mouse and 
she had been a cat, exclaiming,— 

“OQ Freddy! Youcruel boy! Put that 
poor little kitten down instantly, and go 
and stand on one foot in the corner as long 
as you possibly can, upon your honor.” 

You would have been surprised to see 
how long Freddy could stand on one foot 
without touching the wall. It always made 
his legs ache pretty badly the last part of 
the time, but he did not stop for that when 
he was upon his honor; he only stopped 
when he began to totter and was obliged 
either to touch the wall or tumble down: 
that was the agreement. 

When he had stood for five minutes, he 
said.— 

‘Mamma, do you suppose Arethusa felt 
like this when I carried her by her tail?” 

‘She felt much worse,” said his mother, 
gravely. ‘Her head felt just as yours feels 
when you stand on it too long, and her tail 
ached with your pinching and the weight 
of her body.” 

“Well, I'll try to remember,” said Fred- 
dy, thoughtfully ; ‘‘but their tails look like 
handles !* 

“If there were such things as giants 
without ears,” replied his mother, ‘they 
would probably think that your ears were 
meant for handles, and go carrying you 
around by them. How would you like 
that?” 

**T don’t know,” said he. “I never tried 
it,’ and just then he tottered and “flopped,” 
as he called it, against the wall, so he came 
stifly out of the corner and went for his 
kiss. which meant that his punishment was 
over. 

Then he said, ‘*Mamma, will you please 
just begin to pick me up by my ears, and 
stop when I say, ‘Wow? ” 

So his mother took a good hold of each 
ear and began to lift him, but was stopped 
almost before she began by a “Wow!” 
which could have been heard all over the 
yard, 

“T think [ can remember that!" said 
Freddy, and then he ran out of doors to 
play. 

Perhaps you will think that the eats had 
avacation! at least for the rest of that day? 
Oh, indeed. 

It was after dinner, and Mrs. Hurst was 
writing « letter, when a wild and unearth- 
ly howl, suchas only Freddy knew how to 
give, made her drop her pen and rush 
across the yard towards the howl. 

Freddy was hanging from the apple-tree 
by his wrist. which he had somehow 
caught in a slip-knot of his own making. 
His feet almost touched the ground,so Mrs. 
Hurst easily lifted him enough to loosen 
the knot and free him, and was about to 
conduct him to the arnica bottle, when a 
pitiful ‘*me-ow !" just above her head made 
her look up, and there was one of the un- 
happy kittens tied into what looked like a 
small fishing-net, and vainly struggling to 
free herself. 

Mrs. Hurst mounted an old chair which 
stood under the tree, detached the net, and 
then sat down and gently released the im- 
prisoned kitten, which had been fastened 
in by lacing the two edges of the net to- 
gether, and in her struggles had caught 
her claws in the most uncomfortable man- 
her, 

“It’s her hammock, mamma,” explained 
Freddy, forgetting to ery any more; “and 
I didn’t tie her; I only tied the hammock, 
80 that she shouldn't jump out when I 
swung her.” 

“AIL IT say to you about your cruelty to 
the cats seems to do no good, Freddy,” 
answered his mother, sorrowfully. ‘So 
instead of punishing you any more, | think 
{ must send them all away. I wish you to 
Scop playing for an hour and go somewhere 
quite alone and think.” 

Freddy decided upon the kitchen for his 
thinking-ground. 

He thought it would be easier to think if 
he said his thoughts aloud, so he began,— 

“Fred-er-ick Hurst! I’m glad you pinch- 
ed your wrist. Now you know how the 
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cat’s tail felt. Perhaps it felt worse, be- 
cause it’s so full of joints. What will you 
do if all the cats go away? I think I will 
go on thinking laid down on this shelf. 
Mamma did not say I must stand up to do 
it. It’s only chicken-feed in the bag; it’s 
quite nice for a pillow. And Ill be care- 
ful and not put my feet in the frying-pan. 
It’s nice and warm here, and I like to hear 
the kettle sing. It sounds a little like purr- 
ing. Perhaps it—is—purring!” 

And that was the last of Freddy’s think- 
ing, for he was fast asleep. But he did not 
know it. It seemed to him that the stove 
had changed into a long black sofa, and 
the kettle into Douglas. And presently 
the family of cats, from Lady Blanche 
down to the smallest kitten, came in, 
one after the other, and sat solemnly down 
in a row, and each one stared at him so 
hard that he began to feel very uncomfort- 
able. Presently Douglas spoke. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘tour 
enemy is at last in our power, and I have 
a suggestion to make to you. It seems to 
me that he would be suitably punished 
were each of us to do to him, for half an 
hour, precisely what he has done to us— 
that is, as nearly as possible, for unfortun- 
ately, he has no tail. Are you all agreed 
to this?” , 

And the whole ten answered solemnly, 
and in one mew, ‘We are all agreed.” 

They all rose from the sofa as they spoke, 
and Freddy suddenly observed that he, 
himself, was no taller than the smallest 
kitten had been, that the kitten was exact- 
ly as tall as he usually was, and that the 
other kittens and the cats were tall in pro- 
portion. 

Douglas was the largest, and he was at 
least six feet high. 

He stood on his hind legs and picked 
Freddy up with his fore-paws, holding 
him head downward, and squeezing him 
uncomfortably hard as he did so. 

‘**Poor little thing! Dear little thing!” 
said Douglas, in a soothing voice, and rub- 
bing Freddy’s hair the wrong way as he 
spoke. *‘*Come out in the yard and play.” 

And out into the yard he marched, swing- 
ing Freddy by one leg. In vain Freddy 
squirmed and sereamed. His screams 
sounded to him like faint mewing, and he 
was powerless in those great paws. 

Douglas sat down in the swing, and, 
holding Freddy, still upside down, in his 
arms, began swinging and singing. The 
motion and position together made Freddy 
dreadfully sick and dizzy, but he had never 
felt so utterly helpless in his life, so he lay 
still, except for a faint moan now and then. 
Although he trembled to think what might 
happen next, he was thankful when Doug- 
las suddenly jumped up and handed him 
to Mint, saving,— 

“It’s your turn now; we'd better not be 
too long about it, for fear he should wake 
before we've all had a chance at him.” 

“I’m not going to take my turn, thank 
you,” and Mint put him gently on the 
ground, and folded her paws. 

“How is this?” said Douglas, sternly: 
‘vou voted as the rest did.” 

“I know it,” said Mint, “but 1 forgot 
how he went across the yard and half-way 
down the lane, after dark, to pick me some 
eatnip that night T was ill, because Aunt 
Nancy said it might cure me. It did cure 
me, and ingratitude is the blackest of 
crimes.” 

“You are 
“Next!” 

Lady Blanche stepped forward and pick- 
ed Freddy up with her soft white paws. 
He wondered what she would do to him, 
for, so far as he could remember, he had 
always been kind to her—she was so pret- 
ty and ladylike. 

She seated him comfortably on her lap, 
and, pulling a handful of colored ribbons 
from a pocket under her fur, began to tie 
his hair up in little points. She pulled 
very hard, and each bunch, as it was tied, 
felt like forty or fifty mosquito-bites: but 
she talked to him gently, in a soft, purring 
voice, all the time she was doing it, telling 
him how becoming it was, and occasion- 
ally stopping to stroke him. <A shriek of 
laughter from the other eats greeted her 
finished work, and then Peter the Great 
came eagerly forward, exclaiming,— 

“It's my turn now! I've got the walnut- 
shells allready!” And turning Freddy on 
his back, Peter squeezed his hands and feet 
into walnut-shells that were much too 
tight for them, and then put him down on 
all fours, and told him to **walk Spanish.” 
Every time Freddy tried to rise, or even to 
roll over, Peter grasped him, and set him 
down on his hands and feet again. Each 
step he took was a separate pain; the shells 
seemed to grow tighter every minute, but 
just as he thought he could not bear it a 
moment longer, Douglas said, sternly,— 

“Time's up! Next!” 

Then Peter the Small advanced, and 
without saying a word, picked up Freddy's 
feet, thus obliging him to walk on his 
hands. Although Freddy had managed 
desperately to pull off the walnut-shells 
before his next persecutor began, he did 
not enjoy being ‘“*wheel-barrowed” about 
the vard, his legs firmly held, and his arms 


excused,” said Douglas. 
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and hands compelled to sustain his whole 
weight. Peter went faster and faster, and 
Freddy, afraid to stop moving his hands, 
was breathless with fatigue before he once 
more heard Douglas say,— 

*“Time’s up! Next!” This time he add- 
ed,— 

**As he begins to show signs of waking, 
the six kittens can all go at him at once.” 

With a sixfold mew of delight, the kit- 
tens fell upon him, the oldest exclaiming,— 

“We'll make him walk tight-rope first— 
stretch the clothes-line, some of you!” 

Five pairs of willing paws tightened the 
clothes-line between two posts, and Freddy 
was set upon it and left there, unsteadily 
balancing himself, many feet from the 
ground. With a faint hope of gaining the 
nearest post, and sliding down it, he set 
out on his perilous journey, with trembling 
feet and swimming head. He wavered— 
he was almost gone, and a savage hiss 
arose from the cat audience. 

A few inches farther he crept, waving 
his arms wildly, and then—he fell. 

It was not only a dream-fall, either. 
His feet went into the frying-pan, he roll- 
ed from the shelf, and waked, spluttering 
and choking, with his head in the little tub 
of brine which Aunt Nancy had that 
morning mixed for her pickles. 

The kettle was boiling over, and the 
water hissed angrily on the stove. 

He struggled to his feet, just as his moth- 
er and Aunt Nancy, each having heard the 
commotion, came in at different doors. 

*“O mamma!” he cried, running into his 
mother’s arms, *‘save me from the cats! 
indeed, indeed, I'll never tease them or 
hurt them any more!” 

Little by little, Freddy was convinced 
that he had been dreaming, but his dream 


had been so terribly vivid and real that he 
never forgot it. He was very gentle with 
them after that, but particularly tender 
and affectionate to Mint. 

‘She was the only one of them all who 
didn’t help to torment me, mamma,” he 
would say—for his mother had agreed to 
‘*pretend” that it had all really happened 
—‘and it was just because I'd been a little 
kind to her, only once. Oh, I think cats 
are a great deal better than boys—that is, 
most cats than most boys!’—Margaret 
Vandegrift, in Youth's Companion. 





“He that is discontented in one place will sel- 
dom be happy in another.” People are constantly 
changing their homes from East to West and from 
North to South or vice versa, in search of a 
healthy State. If they would learn to be content- 
ed, and to use the celebrated Kidney-Wort when 
sick, they would be much better off. The whole 
system can be kept in a healthy state by this 
simple but effectual remedy. 


Your HEALTH depends on the purity of your 
blood. People who realize this are taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla with the best results. 


APOTHECARIES and lawyers use Latin words 
and phrases in their business. Anglo-Saxon, or 
plain English, is the usual language employed in 
presenting to the people proofs of the rare excel- 
lence of Graves’ Heart Regulator. Plain people 
can read and understand its effects without hay- 
ing to employ an interpreter.— Argonaut, 


Correct WritinG.—One who desires to be a 
good writer shouid use right words. If you use 
slang phrases, you will be ranked as a second- 
rate writer, but if you use Swayne’s Ointment 
for itching, stinging, troublesome piles, and all 
eruptions of the skin, you will be more than 
pleased with the result, Remember to ask for 
Swayne’s Ointment. 


HEART 'PROUBLES 


ONE IN THREE HAS THEM“ 


And think the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. 2. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record, 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. (rare Heart Regulator meets the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanics 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator —it acts promptly. 

SCFTENINC ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION,/©. Graves’ Regulater is a sure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Greaves’ Jieart Regulator shows great remlise 

ASrartiixe Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on t hese diseases, 

In Nervous Prostratim and Slee plesanesa, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Requlutor has no equal, 
F. E. IN@awts, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. BH. 

{® Sold by allLeading Druggists..21 (4) 
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paular Pianoforte 


ETHOD. 


A Third of a Million Copies sold to date. 








There has been no more successful instruction book 
ever published than 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price $3.25, 
American or Foreign Fingering. 

It has been carefully revised many times, is abso- 
lutely without errors, and may be termed a “ perfect ” 
music book. 

It« graded system is thoroughly progressive, its 
course of musical study eminently practical and com- 
prehensive, and its selection of pieces for recreation 
judicious and pleasing. 

If 18 THE ONLY TRUE “RICHARDSON,” and should 
be ordered by its full title: 


Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 
Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 





The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


With fine Portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched 
for this work. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 2 
vols. 12mo, gilt top, rough edges, $4.00; half calf, 
$3.00. 

“Each of the delightful letters in these volumes is a 
chapter of wisdom.”—PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 

“Tt is almest a unique work in presenting the unre- 
served thoughts of perhaps the two most remarkable 
men of their age in either hemisphere.”—Hartrorp 
CouURANT. 

“The letters have an unusual literary range and fin- 
ish . . . . and having been penned carefully and 
frankly, reflect their writers almost as well as if they 
had exchanged autobiographies.”—CincinnaTi Com. 
GAZETTE. : 

“The friendly, hearty, wise, encouraging, bright and 
beautiful letters which passed across the Atlantic be- 
tween the philosopher of Concord and the philosopher 
of Chelsea. ‘They form a marvellously interesting 
memorial of the two leading thinkers of their time. 

Here a picture in the words of some famous 
man; here the description of some masterly book; 
here a poem; here a discourse of the loftiest themes. 

No such correspondence has been given to the world 

within a generation as this between Emerson and Car- 

lyle, and it is sure to meet with a wide acceptation.”— 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 

“It would be hard to find letters more graceful in 
style, more rich in ideas, aud more fragrant in all that 
makes friendship sacred, than this correspondence. 

They talked to each other with all the best 
faculties of mind and heart alert and active.”—Cunris- 

TIAN AT WORK. 

“A rare and long-to-be-historical contribution— 
strikingly and obviously remarkable.”—N. Y. Times. 

“It was a most choice friendship of two highest, 
rarest souls—their letters show this as nothing else can 
show it.”—PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 

“They will make themselves everywhere read; 
partly for their superior tone of thinking and feeling, 
and partly for the details, so dear to a gossiping world, 
of many a social, political, and literary circle of famous 
men and women, now departed or soon to vanish from 
the earth.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

“Fascinating as revelations of character.”"—N. Y. 
STAR. 

“It will be for long a source of enjoyment and discus- 
sion to students of character and literature,”—N. Y. 
TRIBUNE. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON; 


By Henry James, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The Siege of London” is a very piquant story of 
America in Europe, witb delicious comparative studies 
of the two civilizations, illustrated by finely and firmly 
drawn characters. ‘The Boston GAzeTTE calls the lat. 
ter ‘the wittiest work this author has yet done. ‘They 
are exquisitely clever in every part, and amid their 
never-failing brilliancy one hardly knows where to 
select the brightest things for extracts.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES 


Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
Andrew P, Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 8vo, $3 50, 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 
With a Historical Summary of the empire. By 


Charles Lanman, author of “The Japanese in Amer- 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


OLD OCEAN. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands. 
By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. $2 50 a year. 


The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 
THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 


The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


10 cents a number. $1 00 a year. 





The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 50 cents a year. 


For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or de. 


livered to any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.. 





32 Franklin St., Boston. 





Nothing nearly so beautiful has been brought out 
for an 


Easter Greeting 


as the charming and artistic 


GOLDEN FLORAL. 


Eight exquisite volumes, each one a Hymn or Poem 
dear to every heart. Elegantly Illustrated Floral Cov- 
ers, Fringed, Gilt Edges. Price, per volume, $1.75. 
Sold separately. 

Put up in a box or envelope with protector and can 
be sent by mail. 





A delightful book by a brilliant writer. 


Upon the Wing. 


tambling Notes of a 
Trip to the Pacific. 


By Mary E. Brake. 

Little Classic Size, Red Edges, $1.00. 

This is not by any means an ordinary book of travels. 
Mrs. BLAK® describes Scenes in our own lands—in the 
Sierras,in Southern California,in the Mexican Border- 
land, among the aborigines, etc. She traversed new 
routes but recently opened, and has made a charm. 
ing voluine. 





For Immediate Publication. 


The Reading of Books. 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By CHarRes F. Tuwine. 
This volume wi!l cover the ground of What, How and 


When to Read, for discipline, for enjoyment, and for 
instruction. 


Life on the Nile. 
In a Dahabééh, 

And Excursions on Shore 
Between Cairo and Assouan, 
Also, 

A Tour in Syria and Palestine. 
In 1866-7. 

By WrLtiaAM WILKINS WARREN. 
Third Edition. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Warren has printed for private distribution two 
edftions of this delightful record of travels and now, 
in response to many requests, has consented to its 
present publication. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Canvassers Wanted everywhere to whom @pecial 
territory will be assigned for the sale of, 


Perils of American Women. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife and Mother, with 
a commendatory letter from Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. 


Circulars containing Fac-simile of Mrs. Livermore's 
letter, now ready on application. 


Longfellow. 


His Life. His Works. His Friendships 








By George L. AUSTIN. 

With 4 Portraits ; 30 Illustrations; many Fac-simuiles of 

Famous Poems. ‘This volume meets the demand for 

a popular life of the loved Poet, and is 

The People’s Life of the People’s Poet. 

Circulars ready and territory can now be assigned’ 
Address, Syupscription Department, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, 





aa All Publications, except Subscription Books, 
sold by all Booksellers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pablishers, Boston. 


Important New Books. 


Riverside Hawthorne. 


Vol. I. Twicr-roLtp TALEs. 





Vol. Il. Mosses From AN OLD MANSE. 
Vol. UL. THe House or tHe SEVEN GABLEs, and 
THE SNow IMAGE. 

Vol. IV. A Wonper-Book, TANGLEWOOD TaLEs, 

and GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. Grores 
P. Larurop, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 

The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 
has won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifnl style 
in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 
volumes. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gr_man, Président of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of “American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging publicattention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
‘American Statesmen.” 


Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Jonn T. Morse, 
JR. $1.25. 
2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Casot 
LopGE. $1.25. 
3. “a C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Horst. 
25. 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
SuMNER, Yale Coliege. $1.25. 

JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. $1.25. 

JAMES MONROE. By President D.C. Gitman. 


$1.25. 


? 


aa Several other volumes in preparation. 


THE 


Poet at the Breakfast Table. 





By OviveR WENDELL Houmes. Carefully revised, 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “ The 

| Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 

top, $2.00. 

| 





TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By Wii11aM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigram- 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first book, 
which the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced * singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 


BOSTON. 
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All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters yey 84 its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
eS iy containing remittances, and relating to the 

ness department of the paper, must be addressed to 

9638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper Is a sufficient receipt for the 
Orst subscription. change of date printed on the 

r isareceipt for renewals, This change should be 

le the first Or second week after the money is re- 

ceived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
closed with the subscription for that purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
r the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 

A Suffrage Sociable, one of a monthly 
series, will be given by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, on Wednes- 
day evening, March 28, 1883, from 5.30 to 
9.30 P. M., in the Meionaon Chapel, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

Supper will be served at 6P.M. There 
will be music, songs, short speeches, and 
conversation. The tickets (limited to three 
hundred, at 50 cts. each) are for sale at the 
office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 5 Park 
Street, Boston. Apply early, to enable 
the committee to complete their arrange- 
ments. 

Let every suffrage club be represented. 
Special efforts should be made to secure 
the attendance of gentlemen, in order to 
widen the circle of our movement. The 
representatives who voted for the munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill are specially in- 
vited. Lucy STONE, President. 

Mrs. MAry C. AMEs, 

Mrs. Jupira W. SMITH, 

Miss AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 

Committee of Arrangements. 





THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 


Women are “the power behind the 
throne.” ‘There they are supreme.” 
‘There they command the respect and love 
of men.” ‘There they can do with us as 
they please.”” Such words as these were 
heard in the Massachusetts Legislature dur- 
ing the discussion on the bill giving muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. Now let us see 
how it is in fact. 

Miss Hulda B. Loud has been a teacher 
in the schools of her own town (Abington) 
nearly fourteen years. The town was in- 
augurated as Rockland in 1874, and not a 
cent had been added to the appropriation 
for schools for nine years. The wages of 
the teachers were low. The school com- 
mittee had been asked, plead with, to se- 
eure a larger appropriation for the salary 
of teachers. But they did not do it. Before 
the town meeting which has just been held, 
Miss Loud asked one of the committee if 
he should consider it a reflection upon him- 
self if she should move an additional ap- 
propriation for the schools. ‘Not at all,” 
said he, ‘‘go and do as you please.” When 
the town meeting came and the old appro- 
priation was moved, Miss Loud arose, and 
moved to add $500. She spoke about fifteen 
minutes, was listened to with interest and 
applauded; only one old man opposed. A 
friend of equal rights, Mr. Brainard Cush- 
ing, said the request of Miss Loud was too 
modest; and moved to add another $500. 
Miss Loud briefly replied to the opponent. 
When the vote was taken, only one hand 
was seen raised in opposition, while so 
many hands as were raised for the motion 
are rarely seen on any question in that 
town. 

Everybody knew the teachers were poor- 
ly paid. Everybody knew the appropria- 
ation ought to have been larger. The 
school committee had been repeatedly ask- 
ed to attend to it, but nothing was done 
till Miss Loud took it in hand herself. 

The members of the Legislature prate 
of the potency of woman’s indirect influ- 
ence, and that is something. But Miss 
Loud could never get any money for the 
teachers till she got up in town meeting, 
and exercised her direct influence by voice 
and vote. Then she got it, and the whole 
town apparently is satisfied and glad of 
the result. It will always prove true that 
“if you want anything done, you must do 
it yourself.” The gods help those who 
help themselves. L. 8. 
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NEBRASKA LEGISLATION. 


The men of Nebraska, after they had 
voted down the rights of women, said, as 
men in other places do, “If we knew 
women wanted to vote, we would secure 
the ballot for them.” The women accept- 
ed these terms. A bill was introduced into 
the Senate by Charles H. Brown, of Omaha, 
permitting women, ‘‘at the general election 
in 1886, or at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Legislature may provide,” to 
vote on such an amefidment to the Con- 
stitution. A hearing was given to Lydia 
Bell, the Vice-President of the Suffrage As- 
sociation, Clara C. Chapin, Secretary, and 
Clara B. Colby, Chairman of the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association Committee on 
Legislation. The bill had passed to its third 











reading, and was taken up Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 15th. 


Senator McShane, of Douglas, moved 
indefinite postponement. Senator Brown, 
of Douglas, who introduced the resolution, 
spoke against this motion. Senator Mc- 
Shane then spoke at length against the 
bill, basing his opposition to the enfran- 
chisement of woman on the ground that it 
would be detrimental to the interests of 
the foreigner. Senator Schonheit, of Rich- 
ardson, opposed the bill on the plea that it 
would mar the loveliness of woman in her 
domestic relations. Senator Reynolds, of 
Butler, favored the bill. He had voted 
against the amendment last fall, but he did 
it because he feared the women did not 
want the ballot and he was willing to let 
them decide for themselves. Senator Dech, 
of Saunders, favored the bill. Senator 
Butler, of Pawnee, made an appeal to the 
anti-monopolists to oppose the monopoly 
of sex. Several persons expressing a desire 
to continue the discussion, McShane with- 
drew his motion to postpone. On Friday 
morning it was moved and carried that this 
bill be made the special order for that even- 
ing. At that time the chamber and gal- 
lery were filled. On motion Mrs. Colb 
was unanimously requested to and did ad- 
dress the Senate in behalf of the bill. 

The thanks of the Senate were offered to 
Mrs. Colby. Then the discussion began. 

Dr. Sowers, of Adams, spoke against the 
bill, said he should vote against it because 
his wife, who died four years ago, was op- 
posed to this question when it was discuss- 
edin Ohio. Mr. Norris, a young lawyer 
from Dixon, opposed it out of the respect 
he had for women, and because Shake- 
speare and Newton are greater than fifth- 
ward politicians. 

Senator Brown, of Colfax, paw it be- 
cause the women of Schuyler did not want 
it. Senator Brown related a story of a 
woman in New York who wanted a seat in 
a street-car, and a gentleman would not 

ive it to her because she was a suffrage 

ecturer. 

Senator McShane’s motion being renew- 
ed, they postponed the bill by the follow- 
ing vote: Voting aye—Brown (Clay), 
Brown (Colfax), Butler, Canfield, Conklin, 
Dolan, Dunphy, Harrison, Heist, McShane, 
Norris, Patterson, Rogers, Sang, Schon- 
heit, Sowers, Thatch and Walker—18. Sen- 
ator Butler voted with these for the pur- 
pose of being able to move a reconsider- 
ation. Voting no—Senators Bomgardner, 
Brown (Douglas), Conner, Dye, Filley, 
Reynolds,—6. Absent—Barker, Brown 
(Lancaster), Case, Dech, Fisher, Harris, 
Kinkaid and Rich. Of the absent ones Sen- 
ator Dech was known to be sick; some of 
the others were in their seats a moment 
previous, but did not vote. Of those vot- 
ng aye, Senators Brown, of Clay,and Walk- 
er, of Lancaster, had favored the bill in the 
committee, and the suffragists were count- 
ing on their vote, as also some others who 
had expressed themselves favorable. Sen- 
ators Brown and Butler championed the 
bill heartily, and furthered its interests in 
every possible way. 

Thus the proposition to leave the ques- 
tion to the vote of the women themselves 
was “indefinitely postponed.” The men 
themselves refuse to vote for suffrage for 
women, and they mock women with the 
hope that they may secure suffrage if they 
will vote for it, aud then deny that too to 
the power behind the throne. L. &» 
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WANTED, THIRTY-FOUR VOTES. 


The vote in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives on the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage bill, last month, was 80 to 147. 
The 80 affirmative votes were 48 Republi- 
cans, 31 Democrats, and 1 Independent. 
In previous years the Democrats have been 
almost a unit against us. This year we 
had a larger proportion of Democrats than 
of Republicans. 

A change of 34 votes in a full House 
would have passed the bill. In that case 
we are assured that it would have passed 
the Senate and received the approval of the 
governor. In the judgment alike of friends 
and foes, the passage of the law would 
have made women a political power, and 
have ensured their complete enfranchise- 
ment at no distant day. , 

Either one of two contingencies would 
have passed the bill this year. If (1) as 
large a proportion of Republicans had vot- 
ed for it as on some previous occasions, 
with the aid of our 31 Democratic allies the 
bill would have carried. Or if (2) even 
66 of the 83 Democratic members had vot- 
ed for it,in accordance with their plat- 
form and the wise advice of their lead- 
ers, their votes, added to the 48 Repub- 
licans and 1 Independent, would have 
carried the bill. Neither one of these con- 
tingencies was improbable; either one or 
the other, or both of them, may occur next 
year, or any year, in the present attitude 
of parties. 

Our defeat this year was due to three 
causes combined, no one of which will be 
likely to exert so much influence hereafter : 

1. The appearance of a body of influen- 
tial remonstrants, galvanized into activity 
by a prominent male politician. 

2. A temporary defection of weak-kneed 
Republican suffragists, alarmed by the 
manifesto of the Democratic leaders. 
Twenty-five Republicans who had signified 
their intention te support the bill voted 
against it. 

3. Acombination of the rum element in 
the Legislature against us. That element 
was unusually strong this year. 

Neither one of these three influences alone 
would have sufficed to defeat the bill, but 











the three united cost us the 34 votes by 
which we were defeated. 

Evidently all the suffragists of Massachu- 
setts have to do is to increase the circula- 
tion of petitions, and to maintain their 
present independent political attitude, sid- 
ing neither with Republicans nor Demo- 
crats, as such, but doing their best to elect 
their friends and defeat their opponents, 
irrespective of party lines. H. B. B. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The reply of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia College to the petition asking 
for the admission of women as students in 
that institution has called out a practically 
unanimous verdict from the press of New 
York. ‘That verdict is that Columbia’s 
answer is to be regarded as a “concession 
to the progressive spirit of the age;” that 
women ought to accept the half-loaf with 
gratitude, and cry, with honest Sancho 
Panza, ‘God bless the giver.” To refuse 
to join in this thanksgiving chorus is a 
duty more urgent than agreeable. San- 
guine expectations may grow more sober- 
hued, but a juster comprehension of the 
exact amount of interest which Columbia 
College takes in the education of women 
will certainly be gained by a comparison 
of this famous ‘“‘compromise” with the an- 
swer of the same college to another and 
more recent proposition. Mr. Edison has 
suggested to the trustees the organization 
of a school of electrical engineering. The 
petition of the women was supported by 
the signatures of over fourteen hundred 
of the most prominent citizens of New 
York and vicinity; Mr. Edison's proposi- 
tion emanates from a single man. The 
women’s petition asks that benefits which 
have too long been the exclusive posses- 
sion of half the students of New York may 
be shared by the other half. Mr. Edison’s 
plan would add one privilege more to the 
monopolies of the already favored class. 
What degree of attention do these propo- 
sals respectively receive? 

To the young women of New York, Col- 
umbia College declares its deliberate and 
decided opinion to be that it is ‘‘inexpedi- 
ent’ to sanction their presence in the class- 
rooms of their brothers. Thus far there 
is little fault to find. However strongly 
one may hold the contrary opinion, how- 
ever much one may regret the conserva- 
tism that blinds their eyes to established 
facts, yet the honest expression of sincere 
convictions is always entitled to a measure 
of respect. To oppose co-education has 
become an anachronism, but is not incom- 
patible with righteous intentions. The 
second resolution of the Board of Trustees 
is, however, instructive. ‘*Whatever 
their opinion may be,” they “tare not at 
present in a condition to provide” separate 
instruction. Separate entrances, cloak- 
rooms and class-rooms would do away 
with the dreaded association of the sexes, 
and President Barnard, who has steadily 





| recorded his vote for co-education, thinks 


this plan also entirely practicable. But 
the wording of the resolution plainly indi- 
cates that whatever differences of opinion 
may exist among individual members, 
the trustees collectively feel no enthusi- 
asm for the project,aside from the question 
of expense. With regard to the school of 
electrical engineering, “it was the unani- 
mous opinion of all the committee men 
that such a school was necessary in this 
city,” and that the ‘only drawback” to 
the college undertaking its support was 
the lack of funds. Harvard University, 
Tufts College and Cornell have given out 
that they will graduate electrical engi- 
neers. If such a school were established, 
said the chairman of the committee, Col- 
umbia would not do anything half-way, 
and it would no doubt be a grand success 
in an educational point of view. Her real 
opinion as to the desirability of opening a 
secluded side door to girls, Columbia is 
careful not to state. Where the bread of 
one sex is at stake her attitude is cautious 
and reserved; where a single plum in the 
pudding of the other is concerned, her ap- 
proval is outspoken and hearty. 

Lack of funds is alleged in both cases. 
In the first, the bare statement is put for- 
ward as a sufficient reason for dismissing 
the question, an efficient barrier to all im- 
portunity. This excuse seems to be con- 
sidered valid by the press also. The New 
York Times, whose editorial comments are 
in general quite favorable to the petition- 
ers, expressly states that want of money 
‘should be an effectual and conclusive an- 
swer to any petition for additional educa- 
tional advantages which would involve 
additional costs.” But, when really inter- 
ested in any project, does Columbia lean 
gently back in the melancholy conviction 
that action is useless, that her scanty 
means are an insuperable obstacle? For 
the engineering school she has already be- 
stirred herself, estimated the cost, and 
looked about for funds. $15,000 to start 
with, $25,000 annually for maintenance of 
the school, are required. Arrangements 
have already been made to confer with ofli- 
cers of the various telegraph, telephone and 
electric lighting companies “in regard 





to what they will do toward its sup- 
port.” The committee have decided that 
if these companies will give the $15,000 
and guarantee $12,000 per annum, Colum- 
bia will organize the school, and supply 
professors. This is prompt and business- 
like. $13,000, then, Columbia feels able 
to devote each year to electrical engineer- 
ing. How much now would,be required 
to provide instruction for-women? If 
the college felt inclined to offer an equal 
allowance to the sisters of the elec- 
trical engineers, how much conference 
would be needed with the fourteen 
thousand signers of the petition to raise as 
much more as might be required? The 
professors of physics and engineering 
would be utilized in the new school, the 
committee say. Another committee has 
under consideration the establishment of 
a course in sanitary engineering. Its 
chairman reports that without doubt such 
a course will be established. It is felt to 
be “‘a growing necessity” in the institution 
and can be undertaken without the expen- 
diture of a large sum of money, inasmuch 
as “professors in the institution can take 
charge of this branch for the present.” 
There must, then, be in Columbia Col- 
lege teachers not too much burdened to 
undertake some little additional work if 
necessary. If so, this would lessen the 
cost of that duplication of tutors and pro- 
fessors which appalls the trustees. No 
dormitory system would be needed or de- 
sirable; the women would come and go as 
at the Boston University. The fees of 
students, President Barnard says, would 
‘Sin a short time contribute largely toward 
the support” of the engineering courses. 
Money paid out by women students would 
not cease thereby to be a legal tender. 

The conclusion is irresistible that Col- 
umbia is wide-awake and energetic where 
any enlargemént of her borders for the use 
and behoof of young men is concerned. 
This being the case, the proposition finally 
made that young women who for the 
space of three years shall have pursued a 
prescribed course of study, by their own 
unaided efforts, or with some undefined 
and nebulous “observation” and ‘“super- 
vision” from the college, shall then come 
before the faculty, sustain examination 
upon their work, and ‘tbe awarded suita- 
ble testimonials or diplomas attesting their 
success,” is not a concession which de- 
serves to be heralded with trumpets or re- 
ceived with overwhelming gratitude. So 
long as a rivalry with Harvard or Cornell 
in electrical engineering scems to Colum- 
bia College of more importance than a 
generous emulation of those same institu- 
tions in meeting the legitimate demands of 
women, it is to be hoped that the proposed 
subscription for the library of the college 
will not be largely adorned by the names 
of those who believe in the equal rights of 
both sexes. E. 0. P. 





WOMEN IN SMOKING-CARS. 


As a substitute for the report of the com- 
mittee on railroads, that it is not expedient 
to legislate to prevent railroad corporations 
from compelling women and children when 
travelling as ‘tsecond-class”’ passengers to 
ride in smoking-cars, Mr. Moriarty, of 
Worcester, recently presented a measure 
providing that no railroad corporation do- 
ing business within this Commonwealth 
shall compel or require women or children 
to ride in the regular smoking-cars of the 
company, any violation of the act to be 
punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $50. He, Mr. Candage, of 
Brookline, and Mr. Chamberlain, of Cam- 
bridge, spoke for the substitution; Mr. 
Glines, of Somerville, Mr. Ball, of Worces- 
ter, and others against it, as unnecessary 
legislation. ‘The bill was substituted. The 
women of the Commonwealth owe thanks 
to the gentlemen who enacted the bill. 


—_—_—_—_¢9@——————— 
ANOTHER SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


The following was offered by Senator 
Drake, of Bristol, as a substitute for the 
bill regulating the assessment of female 
citizens for the purpose of voting for mem- 
bers of school committees. It proposes to 
exempt women from the payment of a poll- 
tax. But a majority of the Senate refused 
to give it consideration. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 

Sect.1. Every female citizen of twenty-one 
years of age and upward (except paupers, persons 
under guardianship, and persons excluded by ar- 
ticle twenty of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion), who has resided within the United States 
five years, and within this State one year, and 
within the city or town in which she claims the 
right to vote, six months next preceding any elec- 
tion of school committces, shall have the right to 
vote in all such elections for members of school 
committees. 

Sect. 2. Every female citizen having the qual- 
ifications prescribed in section one of this act 
may, at such times as are now provided by law 
for the registration of male voters, make appli- 
cation to the mayor and aldermen, or registrars 
of voters of any city, or the selectmen of any 
town, in which she claims the right to vote, tor 
registration as a voter for members of school 
committee; and thereupon, said mayor and al- 
dermen, or registrar of voters, or said selectmen, 
shall inquire into her qualifications to vote, as 
herein prescribed, and if she is found so qualified, 
her name shall be placed upon the list of voters 

for members of school committee; said list may 
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be separate and distinct from the register of vot. 
ers, and when the name of any woman has been 
laced upon such voting-list in any city or town 
t shall remain on the list as long as she contin. 
ues to reside in such city or town. 
Sect. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsist. 


-ent herewith are hereby repealed. 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT N. E. INSTITUTE, 





The organization of the Woman’s De- 

partment of the New England Manufac- 
turers’ and Mechanics’ Institute is com- 
pleted, and work is progressing in all 
directions. The work of women every- 
where is earnestly solicited, as it is desired 
to make as full an exhibition as possible, 
The interest everywhere manifest speaks 
well for the movement, and the effort to 
show the part women are doing in the 
work of the world is already bringing 
many surprises. Large stores of all kinds 
have been approached, and the fact that a 
great part of the work which is attributed 
to men is really done by women, has been 
ascertained. Designs and work alike re- 
flect credit upon the worker, and it is 
hoped she will take her proper place as 
the leader in many places where she is not 
even dreamed of now. Women of leisure 
can aid the working women all over the 
world by sustaining this effort to place 
woman's work before the public in a per- 
manent form, as this exhibition is intended 
to occupy the woman’s department every 
year, and it is hoped that the work of 
women will grow broader and deeper with 
the work of the Institute, which is educa- 
tional in its nature. 
The work of French women who design 
and make artificial flowers will be one of 
the most interesting features of the depart- 
ment. A circular has been issued by the 
committee.of ladies in charge of the wom- 
an’s department, and sent throughout 
New England. M. M. 





SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WOBURN. 


Editor Woman's Journal ;— 

An excellent debate—the first in this 
town on the subject of woman suffrage— 
took place in the vestry of the Baptist 
Church last Tuesday evening. ‘Have Wo- 
men the Right to Vote?” was the question. 
The debate was carried on by two mem- 
bers of the society for the affirmative (or 
suffrage). The two opponents who ap- 
peared in answer to the challenge sent by 
the society were members of the legal pro- 
fession in town. 

There were three judges appointed to 
decide on the merits of the debate. Each 
speaker was listened to with much in- 
terest, and often applauded. The discus- 
sion was kept up until a late hour with 
much animation. The judges then decided 
for the negative, one dissenting. The lat- 
ter expressed the wish that a vote of the 
audience should be taken on the subject. 
It was taken and rendered in opposition to 
that of the judges, viz., that the merits of 
the debate were with the affirmative and 
not with the opponents of suffrage. 

The pastor of the Baptist society then 
wished that there might be an expression 
of opinion by the audience on the merits 
of the question. This was also returned 
in the affirmative, with much applause. 

The entertainment was an excellent one 
throughout. How much such debates 
would help the cause in every town! We 
would be glad to hear more of these 
echoes from the State-House. E. 

Woburn, Mass., March 19, 1883. 

-—_— —_+2-9e 
WOMEN AS JUSTICES AND NOTARIES. 


Representative Hopkins, of Millbury, ap- 
peared before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, asking for an amendment to the 
Constitution allowing women who are at- 
torneys to become justices of the peace and 
notaries public. He submitted the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, By both Houses, the same being 
agreed to by a majority of the senators and two- 
thirds of the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives present and voting thercon, that it is ex- 
pedient to alter the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth by adopting the subjoined article of 
amendment. 

The amendment is in substance : 


Any woman who has been duly admitted to 
practice as an attorney-at-law in the courts of 
this Commonwealth may be appointed as justice 
of the peace. Also an article allowing women 
who have been admitted as an attorney to be ap- 
pointed notary public. 


The Committee have reported inexpedi- 
ent to legislate. 
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REMONSTRANTS IN THE SUBURBS. 








A private letter just received gives 80 
good a view of whatis going on that we 
give it as a stimulus and for encourage- 
ment: 


A petition has been circulating in one 
(perhaps many) of Boston’s suburbs, 
against suffrage for women. It was pre 
sented to me to sign. 

Although I have always sympathized 
with the cause, I have never been professe@- 
ly a woman’s suffragist. I had the curios 
ity to run my eye over the names, in the 
moment during which I hesitated how t0 
word my refusal; and I can truthfully as 
sure you that the whole list would not, in 
my humble opinion, outweigh the three oF 





four leading suffragists in our town. 
Some confessedly signed because it would 
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please their masters; many because it was 
a matter of no moment tothem. Not more 
than one or two of my friends, who oblig- 
ingly as it to please a neighbor who cir- 
culated it, had ever given a serious thought 
to the subject. And these are the women 
who are giving their names against what I 
believe to be our birthright. If the tender 
creatures realized that they were doing just 
what they are trying to deprive others of, 
viz., voting, they might well repent and 
vow never to vote again, thus settling the 
vexed question whether the ballot would 
be duplicated or purified by feminine votes. 

Why are not the petitions for woman suf- 
frage circulated as briskly as are these re- 
monstrances? I lived in Boston nine years, 
attended many conventions and meetings, 
and never had one offered me for signature. 
[ am ashamed of my former lukewarm- 
ness, and I told my husband before retir- 
ing that night, that the remonstrance and 
its signatures made a confirmed woman 
suffragist of me. 

The Wyoming letter ina recent Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL fully answers all the que- 
ries, so popular in the daily papers. I be- 
lieve the result at the State-House will be 
the means of adding many converts to your 
cause. “ONE OF THEM.” 

OS 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MISSOURI. 


Prof. W. T. Harris spoke to a crowded 
audience at the March meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Missouri, 
at St. Louis. 

The meeting was opened, in the absence 
of the president, Mrs. J. P. Fuller, by Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Cleveland. The report of the 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Roberts, 
gave an outline of the progress of woman 
for the past twocenturies. Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard, of the executive committee, having 
in charge the bills to be submitted in the 
Legislature, reported progress. 

Prof. Harris then spoke on ‘The Femi- 
nine Element in the Divine Nature,” as por- 
trayed by Dante and Goethe.” In their dif- 
ferent paths as churchman and sceptic, 
these great poets come to the same conclu- 
sion. They both illustrate the passage of 
the individual through the different stages 
of selfishness, of cunning and of justice to 
divine unselfishness, as exemplified in its 
highest form by woman. Prof. Harris 
showed the same stages in the world’s 
progress; first the victory of brute force; 
then cunning,a higher attribute; thenjust- 
ice, the recognition of prosperity for good 
deeds and of suffering for evil; finally what 
may come by woman's help, the fulfilment 
of those still higher principles of love, 
self-sacrifice, and purification by pain. 
Prof. Harris quoted from Dante's ‘‘Infer- 
no,” from his ‘‘Address to the Virgin,” and 
from Goethe's ‘*Faust.” c. W. 
+o — 

THE TRAFFIC IN VOTES. 











In one of the larger manufacturing 
towns of Rhode Island is a clique of voters 
called the ‘*‘Rounders,” who are in the 
habit of watching the polls at elections,and 
just at the critical moment deposit their 
votes for the party offering the highest bid, 
thus often turning the scales. At present 
it is reported that they are building some- 
what on the Sprague boom, and some of 
them have said they expect to command 
twenty-five dollars apiece for their ballot ; 
it has been reported in various papers that 
they stand one hundred and fifty strong in 
the town. Wonder if there are one hun- 


‘dred and fifty women in that place who 


would sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage? I. 
aero -2o<e  ———.- 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOWN MEETINGS. 

MILTON, MARCH 19, 1883. 
£ditor Woman's Journal :;— 

Municipal suffrage came before the meet- 
ing here, and was voted upon in the nega- 
tive. A gentleman madea speech in favor 
of it, and a legal gentleman claimed that 
it had no right to be in the warrant. 
a legal gentleman claimed that it 

rad. 

Thus the subject was disposed of for this 
year. The big brothers voted with a will, 
as though they did not intend that their 
sisters should share their privileges on any 
account. A. D. Hicks. 


EAST MARSHFIELD, MARCH 17, 1883. 
Editor Woman’s Journal :— 

A resolution was offered at last Monday’s 
town meeting by Lysander 8S. Richards, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we petition to the next Legis- 
lature to extend to women who are citizens the 
right to hold town offices, and to vote in town af- 
fairs on the same terms as male citizens. 

The resolution obtained a fair share of 
the votes, but not suflicient to pass it. An 
address to the town was read by the town 
clerk, sent to him from Boston by women 
anti-suffragists, opposing woman suffrage. 

& & & 


—_ 
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MEMBERSHIPS MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS, 
Mrs. 8. P. Hyde...... 
Mrs. Eloisa R. Guild. 
Mrs. E. 8. Corthell... 
Mr. E. D. Draper... cccccescccece cove 
Miss Mary L. Draper.....+.+ .-seeeeeeee 
Mrs. Charles B. Richmond.........+++++ 
Mrs. Louise A. Chapman........+seee+++ 
Miss Horatia S. Ware.......sseeseeeeeees 


————oe 


The Inter-Ocean says: “A few days ago 
there was a marriage ceremony at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at which the person officiating 
as a clergyman was a woman. ‘This is the 
first instance of the kind on record, and it 
may become a question whether the affair 
was legal, the woman not being regular] 
ordained, only enjoying the privileges of 
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an evangelis..” Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
as the pastor of a church in South Butler, 
N. Y., in 1853—4, performed the marriage 
ceremony. But she was a regularly or- 
dained Orthodox Congregational minister, 
and no question was raised. 


4+ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Secure tickets for the Suffrage Sociable 
which occurs next Wednesday evening. 

We ask special attention to the adver- 
tisement of that excellent paper, the New 
Northwest. 

The graduating class of the Chicago 
Woman's Medical College numbered eigh- 
teen this year. 

An attempt was made Saturday to assas- 
sinate Lady Florence Dixie, by two men in 
female attire. 

The Baraboo Republic, Wisconsin, has a 
column edited by a committee of ladies of 
the Sauk County Equal Suftrage Associa- 
tion. They make good use of the column. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony reached Eng- 
land safely on March 3d. Her address is 
‘*American Exchange, 449 Strand, London, 
England.” 

Gov. Sherman, of Iowa, has refused to 
call an extra session of the Legislature to 
submit once more the prohibitory amend- 
ment, the ground being that no amend- 
ment can be submitted at extra sessions. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, in a recent pa- 
per, reports one hundred and one avoca- 
tions which are now open and free to wom- 
en. Behold the gain which we have made 
in half a century! 


The Polk County, Iowa, Woman Suf- 
frage Association held a mass Convention 
at Des Moines, beginning on Monday even- 
ing, March 12th, continuing Tuesday in 
Wesley Chapel. 

Samuel Longfellow is about to publish a 
memoir of Samuel Johnson. This will be 
a pleasant fact to many who had the rare 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Johnson, and to those who knew him 
by what he wrote. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union is having an Easter sale in which 
all kinds of beautiful articles for household 
use or decoration, and delicious home- 
made food—bread, pies, cakes, jellies, and 
a thousand other things—are offered. 

The many friends of Mrs. Julia E. Smith 
will be sorry to heamthat she has not been 
in good health for several months. She 
has been unable to go out, but is now im- 
proving. All must hope that the pleasant 
spring weather will give her the usual vig- 
or. 

The meeting of the Mutual Benefit Soci- 
ety of Chardon, O., at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. O. 8S. Farr, last Saturday even- 
ing, was well attended and passed off very 
pleasantly. Mrs. 'T. H. Sweeney, a valued 
member, contributed a beautiful bouquet, 
the tasteful work of her own hands. 








Mr. Henry G. Chapman, son of Mrs. 
Maria Weston Chapman, is dead. Mrs. 
Chapman was one of the early abolitionists, 
aid in this great sorrow will receive the 
sympathy of all who know her. Mr. Chap- 
man leaves a wife, the daughter of the Hon. 
John Jay, and two sons, undergraduates 
of Harvard. 

The re-hearing of the Iowa Prohibition 
Amendment case is to come before the 
Council Bluffs term of the Supreme Court 
of that State, during the present month. 
Gov. Sherman has engaged the services of 
two eminent lawyers, one a Democrat and 
the other a Republican, to argue the case 
for the people. 

Dr. Dix had his Lenten lectures publish- 
ed the next morning after the last one was 
delivered. They are now for sale at 50 cts. 
The lectures are criticised by the press of 
every grade, and answered by individuals 
without number. Not even the “remon- 
strants” caused so general a woman's rights 
discussion or made so many friends for it. 
“Oh that mine enemy would write a book!” 

The East Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
had an interesting and largely attended 
meeting last Wednesday evening. H. B. 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Miss Turner, Mrs. 
J. W.Smith, and others spoke for suffrage. 
Dr. Campbell was present and endeavored 
to defend his course in voting against the 
Municipal Woman Suffrage bill in the Leg- 
islature. The conflict of opinion gave un- 
| usual animation to the meeting. 

A Yankton, Dakota, young woman, last 
month, entered a preémption and tree claim 
| of 160 acres each. Her land lies about 
twenty miles from Yankton, and she took 
up her residence in her cabin or “claim 
shanty” during a storm in February. A 
young woman in Nebraska did the same, 
| had her trees planted, and when they were 
| two years old a prairie fire burned them up 
| and she sold her claim for $120. 
| The trustees of Columbia College in New 
| York City on Monday, the 5th, declared it 

inexpedient to educate the sexes together 
| in Columbia College. ‘*You are girls, and 
| you shan’t,” is the welcome our daughters 
receive at this rich old college, which 
would have no difficulty in finding room 
for an additional number of men equal to 




















that Of «-. women who wish to enter. 
“You are women, .. 4 you shan’t,” is what 
our legislators say when --qmen want to 


vote. The same men make has. to ease 
the way for foreign-bern men to vote, u..1 
prate of “equal rights for all’! 

The Providence Journal says: ‘‘In Rhode 
Island every native-born citizen of 21 may 
be a voter, and every naturalized foreign- 
born citizen who owns real estate.” And 
yet not a native-born woman citizen of any 
age can vote in that State. Are they count- 
ed for nobody? The same paper says: ‘It 
is not the opposition of men so much as 
the opposition of women that relegates the 
question of women’s suffrage to the dis- 
tant future.” But when so good and 
really friendly a paper as the Providence 
Journal forgets women as citizens, can any- 
thing be set down to the indifference of 
men? 

The Massachusetts branch of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association had a hearing 
in the Green Room, last week, before the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, in behalf 
of their petition that the Legislature will 
request the Massachusetts congressmen to 
vote for the submission of a sixteenth 
amendment. Mrs. Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Shattuck, Dr. Salome Merritt, Mrs. 
Mary E. Brown, and Mr. 8. C. Fay spoke 
in favor of, Mr. Wiggin and Lydia Warner 
against, such action. ‘The committee voted 
to report favorably to the Seniite. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has declared the law relating to the liquor 
traffic, known as the ‘‘School-house law,” 
to be a valid one. The wholesale liquor 
dealers of Boston have agreed to sustain 
the retail dealers in violating the law, and 
we are to have an interesting open contest, 
with the law and the officers of the law on 
one side, and the liquor traffic and the vi- 
olators of the law on the other. It is only 
of late that such a bold and defiant atti- 
tude has been ventured upon. 


When the Boston Advertiser lately moved 
into its new and handsome quarters, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale wrote an article giving 
the history of the paper, and unhandsome- 
ly gave a blow to the abolitionists, and to 
Geo. Thompson and Harriet Martineau, 
calling them ecarpet-baggers. They were 
invaluable aids to. the anti-slavery cause, 
which the Advertiser bitterly opposed dur- 
ing its most trying times. Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., replied in the Sunday Her- 
ald, stated facts, and recalled the honor 
that was shown Geo. Thompson subse- 
quently in this city, at a great meeting, 
when Goy. Andrew presided. The Adver- 
tiser has made its own record, and cannot 
blot it out. The memory of the abolition- 
ists is shrined in the hearts of a grateful 
nation, and the wide world honors them. 
It is too late to throw stones, or to hope by 
calling names to palliate a former wicked 
and mistaken course of action. 





OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 


AT THE 


BLEACHERY, 535 Washington S&t., 
opposite Rh. H. White & Co's. 


R, C. STINSON, Manager. 
Spring Styles now ready. 12—5m 


| LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Connsellor at Lav, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 


TO ORDER. 


We invite attention to the stock of English, Scotch, 
and other foreign cloths of our new Spring importation, 
which we are now opening in our Custom Department. 

Garments ordered here are made by skilful hands cn 
the premises, and will be guaranteed FIRST-CLASS in 
every respect. 

We have facilities for obtaining the best materials 
direct from the first European manufacturers, and we 
mean that our prices shall be satisfactory to all who 
expect and are williag to pay fair prices for the best 
goods. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 

















PAPER HANGINGS. 


GREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 
Boston. 








T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


SCISSORS, "inisens, cc, 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 


lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street, 





CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


To make room for the alterations in our 
Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
Ps in our retail department at the follow- 
ing low prices:— 

WILTONS, damaged by water,............81.75 
AXMIMISTERS “ o C0 ecccecccccce BMD 
ROYAL VELVET S,.....--c0cccccccceceeceeeee 1.50 
5-frame BODY BRUSSELLS,........-...+. 1.25 
TAPESTRYS, ..... .....000- +00 000000650. and T5c, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES.........:cccccceseeee T5350 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS..........0.--+0++-51.00 


These goods are sold much under the Re- 
tail prices, and should be inspected by those 
thinking of purchasing this season. 


Jotn & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. 








each (former price $3). 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 
return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 


October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 








Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


Mention this paper. 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 


BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER -BRACE. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured 


by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if t 


t person had only 


had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided 


For the purpose of correcting this evil, the 


and examined it. 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 


RTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physiclans who have seem 


dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the 


when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 4 
Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 


hips entirely from the drag of both. 


rice, $1 50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass* 
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THE NEW NORTHWEST isan Eight-page Week- 
ly Paper, and is the champion of the Woman Suffrage 
It also contains a large amount 
of other good literature; its stories, poetry, and spe- 
cial departments being prepared with great care. Itis 
finely printed on cream-tint book paper, and is ac- 
knowledged the handsomest publication on the North- 


reform in the far West. 


A Woman Suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
of Oregon is now pending, and will be voted upon in 
June, 1884. The coming campaign will therefore be 
watched with great interest by Eastern friends of equal 
rights, who will always find THE NEW NORTH. 
WEST the most reliable source of infurmation on the 


A new serial—‘ Judge Dunson’s Secret,” an Oregon 
Story, from the pen of Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
the senior editor, commenced in THE NEW NORTH.- 
WEST of March 15, 1883. 
bearing on the equal suffrage movement. 


TERMS—Per year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; Trial 
subscriptions (3 months), 50 cents. 





Send three-cent Stamp for Sample Copy, 


Duniway Publishing Company, 


Proprietors New Northwest, ° 

5 WASHINGTON ST., 

PORTLAND, . OREGON. | . 
+ "| HAIR RENEWED! 


WE SPEAK THE TRUTH 
AND HEREBY PUT IT UPON RECORD, 
Erownas, THAT WE PERSONALLY KNOW 





SEND A STAMP | 


For a Sample Copy of 


The New Northwest, 


The Woman Suffrage Journal of Oregon. 


PRANC’S 


EASTER CARDS 


FOR 1883. 


Easter Lily, 
ihewory wit aveanone | WATER LILY RASTER CROSS, 


Satin Cards, Etc., Etc. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, &C. 


L. A ELLIOT & CO., 

IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, bottle. Ask your apothecary or hair dresser for it, or 

538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 


and harmless botanical 


send direct to us. 


Of new hair being grown upon bald places, and of 
thin hair being thickened up, by using two or three 
bottles of CACTUS BALM. It is a pure, wholesome 


Only 50 cents per 


SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


349 Washington Street. 








WRITING 


' 
for 25 to 50 cents, 


Are you out? Ifo, send a postal 

to us, and we will forward FREE our 

sample book, showing a great varie- 

PAPER ty of Foreign and American papers 

at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 

BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent by 

mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 

ackage weighing ten pounds could 

sent anywhere in N. E. probably 

Wholesale and retail. 

WARD & GAY, 154 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | iiiictiiicits® Sisters tursished and color 


IN ITS carefully selected. Out-of-town orders will receive 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT furnishes facili- 
ties fer pursuing studics inthe Common and High- 
er English Branches, for either a partial or a full 
course. Young ladies may here find a home and em- 
ploy their leisure hours in acquiring useful knowledge 
While engaged in other pursuits, or in connection with 
music may take a longer course and attain that broad- 
er culture which will prepare them for wider fields of 
usefulness. Students received at any time for the bal- 
ance of the term. cae - Sin. Free. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
| 580 Washington Street, and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN AL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSICAL. 
EXERCISE. 





rompt attention. 


STAMPING 


MISS T. A. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor). 








Franklin Square, Boston 


lustrated; takes wonderfull, 
dies as well as Gentlemen succeed. 


{B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. J 


“DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA” 


GENTS WANTED for this magnificent Book b. 
Puese A. HANAFORD; over 700 pages; finely il- 

y; all classes buy it; La 

dress at once 
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MOTHER'S SONG. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 








They tell me the world is a dreary place, 
And heavily sown with tears; 

But when I look in my child’s dear face 
My heart is too glad for fears; 

Glad, as the good Lord meant me to be, 

When He gave this beautiful boy to me! 


Nor will I burden my days with sighs 
Lest God for my child should send ; 
For whether he lives or whether he dies, 

He is mine till eternity’s end. 
And I fear no harm to baby or me, 
Since both, O Father, belong to Thee! 


eo tom 


CHRIST HATH ARISEN! 0 MOUNTAIN PEAKS, 
ATTEST! 





BY FELICIA HEMANS. 





Christ hath arisen! O mountain peaks, attest! 
Witness, resounding glen and torrent-wave! 
The immortal courage in the human breast 
Sprung from that victory; tell how oft the brave 
To camp midst rock and cave, 
Nerved by those words, their struggling faith have 
borne, 
Planting the cross on high above the clouds of morn! 


The Alps have, heard sweet hymnings for to-day ; 
Ay, and wild sounds of sterner, deeper tone 
Have thrilled their pines, when those that knelt to 
pray 
Rose up toarm! The pure, high snows have known 
A coloring not theirjown, 
But from true hearts, which by that crimson stain 
Gave token of a trust that called no suffering vain, 


Those days are past; the mountains wear no more 
The solemn splendor of the martyr’s blood; 
And may that awful record, as of yore, 
Neveragain be known to field or flood! 
E’en though the faithful stood, 
A noble army, in the exulting sight 
Of earth and heaverm, which blessed their battle for the 
right! 


But many a martyrdom by hearts unshaken 
Is yet borne silently in homes obscure ; 
And many a bitter cup is meckly taken; 
And for the strength whereby the just and pure 
Thus steadfastly endure, 
Glory to Him whose victory won that dower,— 
Him from whose rising streamed that robe of spirit. 
power! 


Glory to Him! Hope to the suffering breast! 
Light to the nations! He hath rolled away 
The mists, which, gathering into deathlike rest, 
Between the soul and heaven's calm ether lay. 
His love hath made it day 
With those that sat in darkness. Earth and sea 
Lift up glad strains for man by truth divine made free! 





oo 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE EAST SHORE. 


BY A. A. GLEASON, 





She stood in the low cabin door, her left 
arm resting in a little support like a crutch- 
top, built out from the jamb, her right tap- 
ping with a tough holly stick on the flag 
door-step,—a big bony negro woman, 
whose hair, a fuzz of iron-gray wool cut 
short, added severity to the stern character 
of her features, sharper and less mobile 
than those of most of her race. 

Ifer blindness also gave to her face that 
tense look which comes from a lifetime of 
listening. Her scant dress and apron of 
blue jean were of that tint which best suits 
the dark skin. 

Behind her, the smoke-ebonized beams 
of the interior, and the hearth-fire, hug- 
ging with writhing crimson flames the 
iron supper-pot, were the background and 
still witness of her life. 

A lively brood of chickens and ducks 
came about her feet, called by the tapping 
of her stick and the throwing of the corn 
from out her pouched apron. When the 
harsh sounds of dissension arose from the 
flock, in their struggle over the last of the 
grain, the woman threw up her great 
square chin, and set it for a hawk-like ery, 
which scattered the gobblers to their coops 
under the jasmine vine,—all but one duck, 
lame and lazy, that only continued to peck 
the faster, turning his yellow rim of .an 
eye knowingly up to the sightless face of 
the grim figure above him. 

She, the old mammie, had been a profit- 
able mother in her day; many a thousand- 
dollar boy had been nourished at her big 
breasts, and “‘bid off in wise time at the 
Richmond slave market. 

The wren, which at that moment was 
feeding its little birdlings in the eave-nest 
over her head, would know next season as 
little whither they flew, and how many es- 
caped the marksman, as she had known of 
her little ones; and, indeed, expected as 
little of them. 

Blindness had been her only teacher, and 
‘it had made her less thoughtless than most 
of her kind. 

Hers had not been the suffering and 
hardening of the over-forced toil of the 
field hands, which so surely depraves; but 
that mysterious, hallowed pain of child- 
birth, which refines, and that deeper pain 
of deprivation of her little ones almost as 

soon as they could run from her knee. 

She had been as carefully kept as any 
other good breeder of stock, and her infirm- 
ity had saved for her some measure of that 
respect which may sometimes be given 
even unto injustice. 

Her cabin was the refuge of all grief 
among the hands, and of the most power- 
ful of the prayer-meetings. Of course, 
she had second sight; at least, no great 
event ever happened that some one of the 
people did not at once remember one of 
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her oracular sayings as clearly pointing to 
it, foretelling it, in fact. 

The east shore of Virginia, « long, nee- 
dle-shaped peninsula, that shuts off the 
bay from the sea by its slender wooded 
land, leading nowhere, commanding net? 
ing, was scarcely ever toached, du tng the 
seven long years of coufliet- An island of 
the sea could have been as safely indiffer- 
ent. 

The crude still pines of the forests wait- 
ed for the late reed of wasteful civilization 
to hunt them out, in no more unconscious 
calm, but with much more growth, than 
had the hitherto Virginian master and slave 
waited for the war “draft” to arouse them. 
But the death draft came at last, and sucked 
away even the few men whose mere self- 
ishness had kept them on the plantation, 
more for the sake of retaining hold of the 
slaves than to avoid the chances of war. 

When the masters, father and son, of the 
Blake plantation rode away, one dawn, on 
the best of their horses, the groom apiece 
who accompanied them did not know the 
chance of capture by the Northerners that 
they dreaded would mean freedom for 
them. And those left behind with the 
overseers felt the going of ‘*massa”’ a mis- 
fortune. 

Even the weekly sailing vessel for the 
“shore,” or Old Point, that brought sup- 
plies of all kinds in exchange for oysters, 
came so sejdom at last, and with such con- 
flicting news and rumors of battle results, 
that the blacks who jointly heard not even 
jointly understood the struggle to have 
their cause in its great heart,—its great, 
bleeding heart. 

They indeed heard of a regiment of their 
race leading a battle; and that they were 
killed toa man they did not doubt. Old 
Mammie White alone discoursed on this 
event as a fulfilment of the prophecy, 
“The last shall be first and the first last,” 
but failed to impress her listeners with the 
honor of death. ‘‘Dat’s de word ob de 
Lord for ye, de bery word, ‘de las’ shall 
be firs’.’ He said it an’ it will be. For 
ef ye was all free dis minute, ye’s dat dumb 
ye w’uldn’t know it.” 

Like all soothsayers, she spoke better 
than she knew, for though nine months of 
their freedom had gone by, neither she nor 
her listeners knew it to be so. 

That night old Mammie White-held her 
last child in her arms, whose birth, at her 
very advanced age, if not the miracle she 
thought it, was in accordance with one of 
nature’s yet unknown laws. 

“If a white cock crows three times when 
a slave child is born, it will be set free.” 
The white cock crew when little Pleasant 
White came into the world, but he had no 
need to assist the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cy as some of his less fortunate predeces- 
sors had done, by running away. 

Mammie White and the child had lived 
the twenty years since that obscure day, 
“the Lord knows how,” as she very de- 
voutly said. 

Pleasant hoed his row at a precocious 
age, so early, indeed, that he was quoted 
with as much wonder as Fanny Kemble’s 
child-readings of Shakespeare were by her 
acquaintances. 

IIe would not have sought or imagined 
any better accomplishments if some North- 
ern man had not brought good daughters 
with him into the Southern wilderness. 
who talked to him about schools. Itis a 
magic word, this of learning; no wisdom 
and no ignorance can escape its fascina- 
tion. 

It seems it must have been the pony pha- 
eton of these wise ladies, which Pleasant 
described to his old mammie as ‘quite 
like de golden chariot,” that at last quite 
bore his imagination away to the place 
where was the freedmen’s school. 

To his mind the consequences of Iéarning 
would not be simply knowing, but, in more 
ways that could not be explained, having 
of new and remarkable things, riches and 
honor. 

But his mother argued sore, and held 
hard against his desire. With a nobility 
that he could not appreciate she never 
made any plea for self, her helpless blind- 
ness, poverty, or even her age, though she 
was spoken of by her neighbors as ‘*mon- 
strous old.” ‘“*Whar’s the good, chil’?" 
was her one passing question. Not in 
learning, surely, which was not made for 
black folk; for them “‘the gifts of the spir- 
it” ought to be enough; not riches, which 
made it hard to “‘git into de kingdom.” 
But he went. He had been possum- 
hunting once against her will, and “de 
possum” had smelled just as good in the 


pot. 
These wise Northern women promised 


him to take good care of his old mammie 
and to write him letters. They were be- 
nevolent. 

He left the door eagerly where she stood, 
stern and tearless, listening to his whis- 
tling, as he stepped away over the half- 
grassy forest road. 

When she heard it no more she uttered a 
short groan and her big head fell upon her 
breast; but she soon straightened up, sol- 
dier-like, and called her brood of chickens 





about her and fed them. As she finished 





she turned her face upward> “the 


strong beam of the sett*-6 842 pierced her 
eyes with a he enaft that left in them a 


dull, sie Ing pain, and spots of vivid red 
a~a purple light, such as seeing eyes have 
printed on them after sun-gazing. 

But seldom, and only when her brain, 
under some emotional excitement, over- 
filled with blood, a little life came to her 
feeble and wholly inarticulate retina. She 
believed it a promise of a vision, for visions 
sbe not seldom had, often had in her young- 
er days after losing her children. 

She hobbled back into the little room 
behind her, with bent head, muttering, 
“No, Lord, don’t show me no mo’. Don't 
want to know no more’n what’s ‘come 0’ 
de rest.” 

The rows of yellow corn that hung from 
the black beams caught and held a glory 
of strong gold light over her head; but 
she groped more darkly than usual for her 
chair, in which she sank. She remembered 
strangely in her finger ends the feeling 
she had there years ago, as she passed 
them tremblingly over the lashed back of 
a boy caught on the runaway. She moved 
her hands again as if feeling along those 
moist quivering welts. 

Then she sat still, breathing like a sleep- 
er, but not asleep, till the chill of the night 
air came on her from the open door, and 
roused her to grope for a covering among 
the garments hanging on the wall. So do- 
ing she came on a coat that the boy had 
been too proud to take, one of as many 
pieces as a camel’s-hair shawl, and as va- 
rious in color. Then she covered her face 
with its ragged folds, and burst into strong 
lamentations. 

‘My son, my son! Why hast thou gone 
out from before my face? They will surely 
prevail against thee in the far country. 
The land of Judah and the King of Israel 
shall know him no more. His habitation 
shall be desolate. His raiment shall an- 
other take. As for me, I shall go down 
to the grave in trouble!” Thus did the 
dimly understood phrases, remembered 
from the lips of the camp preacher, pass 
from her as the devout expression of grief 
and a prayer in one. 

Meanwhile, the child-man strode on in 
the wood road that led to the boat-landing. 

At daybreak, he was to go ina fishing 
boat and work his way by helping at un- 
loading. 

His was a great, flail-like, easy stride, 
not ungraceful, but adapted to loose and 
yielding earth or fields. He whistled with 
great glee and beauty in imitation of the 
sweet notes of the Carolina wren, calling 
a mocking-bird to echo his song more bril- 
liantly from a near tree. 

Ife passed the biggest holly tree of the 
wood, which he had climbed last Christ- 
mas for branches of its bright berries. 
He stopped now to get a branch, and stuck 
itin his hat-band. The red made the fine 
tinge of his skin more rich. He had what 
the colored people call a “bright skin,”"— 
a light tan-color, with red cheeks and lips, 


and a very brilliant eye. Presently he 
burst out singing, “Ise gwine for de 


promise, ’se gwine for de land! Yah!! 
An’ I'll walk frew de sea like de chillen of 
de Lord. Soon!” 

Ilis thoughts and purposes were not less 
definite and grand than those of Moses’ 
followers, looking not for the wilderness 
nor the serpent. 

Bubbling with fun and strength, he 
wandered off in a bluff-and-cuff game with 
one of the half-wild black pigs that was 
smarting for adventure, and rooting for 
acorns at the edge of a clearing, using his 
bundle of clothes on the end of his walk- 
ing-stick to excite the resentment of the 
pig. and the other end of the stick to parry 
the resultant attack. 

His twenty years had left him more 
simple and childish than many a one at 
ten years. 

What does the hoeing of corn, simply 
that it may be eaten as hoe-cake, teach? 
Much more than to hoe it and eat it? His 
curiosity for a new life was like many a 
boy’s for the circus. He searcely expect- 
ed to perform, but to see indeed great 
things. 

He gained the other shore, and hired out 
to a boarding-house keeper in a small 
town, with the privilege of the night- 
school near it; but it was months before 
the interest of a game of marbles which he 
saw for the first time, or of base-ball, or 
of a toy boat on the river, or the taste of 
inere new food or candy, was not an inter- 
est before which the alphabet was dumb 
indeed. He was so simply, richly, tri- 
umphantly happy that the townspeople 
and boarders looked at him with admiring 
wonder, or a sad and contemptuous sur- 
prise. A watch was the unfailing wonder 
tohim. If allowed to take one, he would 
at once hold it to his ear and giggle audi- 
bly with pleasure, saying, ‘‘I’se a-gwine 
to hear her glick, glick.” Two watches, 
a lady’s and a gentleman’s, one at each 
ear, gave greater pleasure in noting the 
different loudness or tone of the tick. 
Looking at the face of the watch he con- 
sidered a secondary matter; in that tick- 
ing must be the pride of ownership. ‘The 
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pictures on the interior of the lids of 
trunks were to him the portraits of some 
member of the owner’s family; very fine, 
doubtless, and conveniently placed for 
safety and view. 

It is doubtful if his interest in figures 
would ever have been roused, if a bright 
red and blue calendar, with the days num- 
bered in large figures, had not caught his 
eye. After it was explained to him, he 
admitted, ‘Dat are week-book cute ‘nuff, 
sure.” And added, “I’se gwine to git up 
sooner and learn dat are.” 

In his new life, his tributes to the mem- 
ory of his old mother were the washing of 
one of his handkerchiefs on Saturday, the 
nice making of his bed, and the saying of 
his prayers,—the Lord’s prayer abbrevi- 
ated to the parts that ask for our daily 
bread and forgiving our trespasses. The 
“lead us not into temptation,” he never 
remembered. 

Ile had never seen a picture of the temp- 
tation of St. Anthony. He did not know 
that the old masters and recent ‘“Impres- 
sionists” had painted such eyes as those of 
the octoroon girl who came to bring the 
laundried clothes to the lady boarders. 

To him those eyes were not historic in 
any sense, but an altogether new wonder. 

There is no picture of St. Anthony wash- 
ing out his pocket-handkerchief in a tin 
basin on the bench by the kitchen door, 
and looking up at the sound of a soft voice 
to a dangerous encounter with such eyes. 

The young girl gaily called him a sorry 
bachelor, and offered to iron his washing 
for him,—a grandeur to which it Was not 
accustomed,—and to bring it to him the 
next morning at the Zion’s African Free 
Church. He saw no way nor reason for 
refusing. He had intended to play on his 
new Jew’s-harp, and build a rabbit-pen 
that Sunday morning, but he went instead, 
dressed in his best, to Zion’s meeting- 
house. She was there, was very appar- 
ent; he did not have to look for her; but 
she had forgotten the handkerchief. It 
did not matter, since he could as well walk 
home with her and get it. 

More than this story could be told, if 
words could tell how coquettishly she led 
him in at the little whitewashed gate, 
over the three steps on the uneven bricks 
to the door-step under the drooping, sweet 
—too sweet—jasmine and honeysuckle 
over the doorway, into the low-curtained 
room. Her black hair lay in live, creep- 
ing curls on her olive-tinted skin; her 
managed eyelids hid the watchfulness of 
her eyes and concentrated their bright- 
ness; her dilating nostrils showed a line 
of red, bright as a race-heated stallion’s ; 
her cruel mouth changed its curves, but 
needed not to speak. 

And the face of his angel was turned 
away, but he knew it not. 

Oh, proud and eareful Nature! How 
quickly does she draw an impalpable veil 
over the eyes that have looked on forbid- 
den things! 

As is the mirror, dimmed by a breath, 
but still reflecting, so looked his face, till 
then so bright. So looked the face of 
Adam when he hid from the Lord in the 
shadows of the garden, This poor, sim- 
ple soul, that had played like an Undine 
on the surface of the life waters, sank into 
the depths, leaving a turbid trail in the 
hitherto transparent waves. 

Henceforth the gentle docility of a 
faithful, obedient servant is cast aside, 
like a garment torn off. 

Ife pouts over his half-done task as too 
heavy for him. He is feverishly forget- 
ful of half the accustomed routine of daily 
labor, till now so gaily gone through. 
He dreams over the plow in the furrow 
wherein he was wont to whistle so gaily, 
or hangs upon the fence, to watch a pass- 
er-by. 

The dog he used to let ride upon his 
shoulder now sits unnoticed by him, in 
silent, lop-eared sympathy. 

One day he even passed the little daugh- 
ter of his mistress, his pet, with a blush- 
ing stare as if he did not know her. The 
child cried, ‘‘Why is Pleasant so angry 
towards me?” ‘Tfush,” says the mother, 
‘he is not angry; he is in trouble.” The 
neighbors whispered about. **The child of 
the octoroon cannot behis. But he is mar- 
ried to her now. It ought to have heen 
prevented.” “Somebody ought to”—— 
what, alas? Somebody ought to have 
done, but no one did. 

Everybody looks at him; he looks at 
nobody, except now and then suddenly, 
with a glance that quickly turns away the 
timid looks of sympathy, and frightens 
the gazers. 

There is agony in those eyes; no one 
wishes to meet them twice. How does she 
meet them? God knows. 

His voice grows changed and harsh. He 
has always a dull pain in his chest; his 
food is tasteless; he scarcely knows the 
letters in his class book. The scholars 
whisper, ‘“‘He cannot learn.” He only 
hears their maddening whispering. He 
leaves the school. They no longer want 
him in the boarding-house; he has ceased 
to serve them well. The girl says, ‘Give 
me your savings, and go to the great 





city and work in the mills. I will follow 
you.* Ah! he does not doubt that she 
will, but he does not imagine more clearly 
what the new life will be in bitterness, 
than he did when he stepped away from 
his mother’s door, what the new one was 
to be in sweetness. But the pilgrim must 
drink, be the waters those of Marah. 

In his deserted room, fragments of writ- 
ing paper, scrawled and blotted, seem to 
be a letter written to his Mammie, but 
not sent; torn and thrown despairingly 
aside. On them, one could have read by 
piecing the fragments together, “I wish 
[had never a’ left you, Mammie. I wish 
I'd known how to keep off things. Why 
didn’t ye tell me?” The poor, half-illegi- 
ble letter was not sent; how was it then 
that its message escaped it, and its cry 
came to the heart to which it was ad- 
dressed? Ilow is it that heart answereth 
heart? Science must erect in its Athens 
of modern query an altar, *“T'o the Un- 
known Law.” Away in her cabin, on the 
dawn in which he crept away from the 
place he had sought as the land of promise, 
carrying with him his burden of care and 
disgrace,—on that morning, Mammie 
White heard his voice, breaking her wak- 
ing dreams, ‘‘*Mammie! She rose and 
stood in the door-way. It was still all 
along the wood-road,—breathlessly still ; 
but she, throwing up her great head like a 
listening animal, muttered, ‘Step, step, I 
hear ye, Pleasant. I knowed yer feet, 
boy; step, step. He's on de road. Come 
to yer ole Mammie; she'll tell yer.” 

She listened as did Nydia in the Pompei- 
ian streets for the steps of her lover, that 
she might save him. Gradually the ex- 
pectant look passed to one of doubt, then 
to terrible fear, then to despair. Witha 
bitter cry, she tottered out towards the 
gate, pleading, “Ye aint going by, Pleas- 
ant, boy? ye ain't creeping by your ole 
Mainmie softly, soas she shouldn't know 
ye was there! Yer ole Mammie can’t see 
ye, but she can hear dem footsteps. She 
kins ye stealing off like a thief, —Pleasant !” 

The little breeze of sunrise came out of 
the woods, and smote her sickened face; a 
bird flew singing over her head, a squir- 
rel let an acorn fallin the path; and then 
all was as still as before. A shiver passed 
over her frame. She sank down upon the 
path. 

‘The Lord forgive an ole blind woman,” 
she said solemnly: “it were his spirit 
passed in the morning. O Lord, follow 
him! My limbs is failed me. Foller him, 
O Lord, fer he is in trouble. O Lord! 
lead him to de wilderness whar Moses 
was; turndedogs off his track. Give him 
manna in de wilderness. ‘Take my por- 
tion, O Lord! and give to him, for I am 
ole, and ready fer to die.” 

The good Northern people found Mam- 
mie White quite wandering, both in mind 
and body, when they came to give her her 
breakfast. At last by force they got her 
to bed, scarcely in time to draw the few 
last hard breaths we all must draw as we 
climb the last steep stair. 

“She thinks,” they said wenderingly to 
each other, ‘that she heard her boy go by 
the house this morning, and he called to 
her. It is strange that she should imagine 
it.” 

Imagination! Hath it not some guide 
in its wanderings, more magnet-sure than 
the needle’s pole, some dumb, God-like— 
nay, God-given—instinets, surer than the 
conclusions of reason? 

THE MEMORIAL STATUES OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Geo. Wm. Curtis comments in the 
Easy Chair of Harper's on Mr. Wendell 
Phillips’ caustic and brilliant denuncia- 
tion of most of the memorial statues of 
Boston. 

He says, **That of Mayor Quincey, whose 
figure was, in a way, as impressive as the 
grand repose of Webster, stands in School 
Street as a dancing-master taking a posi- 
tion. . . . Ilis comical companion, a tipsy 
old gentleman, somewhat weak on his spin- 
dle-shanks, swaying feebly to and fro on a 
jaunty cane, as with villainous leer he 
ogles the ladies, represents the sturdy, self- 
centred, quiet dignity of Franklin, which 
at onee charmed and awed the Court of 
Louis. , 

‘*The figure of Everett seems toppling 
over backward, as, with more energy than 
Everett ever showed in his life-time,he ex- 
claims, pointing with lifted arm and wide- 
spread fingers,—‘That is the road to Brigh- 
ton.’ ... 

“If this bronze pyramid on Boylston St. 
be a cask made of staves, why is it set on 
human legs? And if it is really Sumner, 
why do his chest and shoulders rise out 
of a barrel? Is his broadcloth new felt, 
too stiff for folds, or is he dressed in 
shoe-leather? That matters little, how- 
ever. But no angry Southerner would have 
needed to smite those over-fed cheeks, 
which may have faced many a snow-storm 
on the locomotive, or many a north-easter 
on our coast; but surely must have been 
far too innocent of thought and passion 
ever to anger senates or to rouse nations to 
war. This heavy-moulded prize-fighter is 
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the marvellous achievement of that wise 
committee which rejected Miss Whitney’s 
matchless model (as they confessed it to 
be) of the seated senator, ‘because no 
woman could make a statue.’” 

Mr. Curtis urges that “for artistic fitness, 
the only way is for committees who are 
charged with the erection of memorials to 
consult acknowledged authorities, and to 
be governed by their decision. That com- 
mittees even of intelligent persons, may go 
very wrong,the rejection of Miss Whitney’s 
Sumner proves. But, so far as we can 
learn, that result was due to the singular 
prejudice which even clever and accom- 
plished men may have against the artistic 
sapacity of women. It was the more comi- 
sal in this instance because the model was 
there to plead for itself. To say that a 
woman could not make a fitting statue, 
when a most fitting statue made by a wom- 
an was upon the table before them, was a 
judgment only to be explained by the ludi- 
crous supposition that want of physical 
power was the incapacity meant. But a 
wo nan who can design and execute a model 
has already done the artist’s work.” 

M. F. E. 
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THE DEMOCRACY ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Is it possible that the Democratic party, 
after consistently obstructing all progress 
in public affairs in this country for more 
than a generation, has been so wrought up- 
on by its long discipline that it is preparing 
to be the party of progress and even radi- 
eal reform? Politics is a curious kaleido- 
and individual politicians often 
change places. America has seen Gen. 
Butler a hard-shell Democrat, a war-Re- 
publican, anda reform-Democrat ; England 
has seen Gladstone first a Tory, and then a 
Radical, and Disraeli first a Radical and 
then a Tory; but to see a whole party 
change front is a novel and edifying spec- 
tacle. And yet itis a Democratic states- 
man who fathered civil-service reform in 
Congress; and a Democratic statesman 
who has been trying to push through a bill 
for national control of our great corpora- 
tions ; and Democratic statesmen who, with 
some comically inconsistent protection 
planks for their own local constituencies, 
are trying to construct a free-trade plat- 
form; and now it is Democratic statesmen 
who come to the front in Massachusetts 
for woman suffrage. It still remains for 
Democracy to favor some kind of temper- 
ance reform, an opportunity thus far sedu- 
lously and diligently neglected. 

It isin the conservative Bay State that 
Democracy hoists the banner of woman 
suffrage. <A circular letter has been issued, 
signed by a number of leading Democrats, 
including the President of the Democratic 
State Convention of 1882, the Democratic 
Mayor of Boston, the Secretary of the 
National Democratic Committee, the Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee, 
the Democratic Presidents of the Board of 
Aldermen and Common Council of Boston, 
and the editors of both the Democratic dai- 
lies of that city. In this letter, addressed 
to every Democratic member in both 
branches of the State Legislature, they are 
asked to give favorable consideration and 
support to a bill extending woman suffrage 
in the municipalities of Massachusetts. 

Whether the women of Massachusetts 
are generally Democrats, or whether it is 
fondly hoped that the Democratic women 
will vote and the Republican women will 
stay at home, a not improbable result in 
the first elections, or whether this appeal 
is wholly due to that disinterested love of 
liberty for which the Democratic party 
has been so distinguished during the past 
decade, The Christian Union will not under- 
take to determine; but these Democratic 
advisers have planted themselves on the 
platform of the future, and in time the 
whole country will wonder that it ever 
doubted the principles embodied in this 
platform. Blackstone says, ‘The true reas- 
on of requiring any qualification with re- 
gard to property in voters is to exclude 
such persons as are in so mean a situation 
that they are estimated to have no will of 
theirown.” This is really the only reason 
for requiring any qualification. We per- 
mit persons to vote who have, or are sup- 
posed to have, a will of their own, and we 
exclude only those whom we deem incap- 
able of a free choice. Thus a man who 
has a wager upon the result of an election, 
or who has taken a bribe, we exclude from 
the polls on the ground that his will would 
be warped and his choice not free. So also 
we prohibit foreigners from voting be- 
cause itjis supposed that their allegiance to 
another government would modify their 
choice. For the same reason minors, who 
are supposed to be not yet capable of free 
choice, and the illiterate, who, whether 
justly or not,are thought to lack the knowl- 
edge needful for freedom, and convicted 
criminals—where they are excluded—be- 
cause, since he that committeth sin is the 
slave of sin, the criminal is no longer a free 
man. Without affirming any theory, but 
taking the actual facts in State-procedure 
respecting this matter of suffrage, the per- 
mission and the prohibition actually rest 


scope, 





upon the supposed possession, or want, of 
true moral freedom. It is no question 
whether the supposition in any case be 
groundless or not, all that we wish to note 
is that suffrage is actually given or with- 
held solely on this ground. But if this be 
so, why stop short with man? Why does 
not the right of suffrage on this ground be- 
long to woman also? Why not, indeed? 
The conclusion is legitimate from the 
principle, and there is no good reason why 
it should not be affirmed. The female mind 
has as keen a moral insight, knows as much 
of right and duty, as the mind of the other 
sex, and is thereby as capable of freedom. 
The old Greeks, who were not likely to be 
mistaken upon a point like this, made in 
their mythology the source and ministers 
of law and justice, females. Aside from 
the female sovereigns, to whom accident of 
birth has given the authority which they 
have both maintained and adorned, female 
students of law, doctors of law, and lec- 
turers upon law of note in European uni- 
versities could tell us, if we needed telling, 
whether the female mind lacks aptitude for 
law. But do we need telling? Does any 
man need to be told that a woman’s insight 
into right and duty is as a rule quicker, 
clearer, and keener than his own? So that 
if the original distinction which doubtless 
exists between the male and the female in- 
tellect has any weight in the question be- 
fore us, it gives preponderance to the 
woman’s side. Ifthe discernment of law 
carries with it the right to vote and the 
power to legislate, then that this is wom- 
an’s right, and ought to be her privilege, 
cannot easily be denied.— Christian Union. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Social science affirms that woman’s place 
in society makes the level of civilization.— 
Wendell Phillips. 

Tufts College has received the very wel- 
come bequest of $10,000 from Miss Mary 
Blake, of Kingston, N. H. 

Dr. Mary Allen, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., lately gave a course of parlor lectures 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa., which were well at- 
tended and gave universal satisfaction. 

Rey. Dr. Dix is catching it hot and 
heavy from pulpit and platform in New 
York for his Rip Van Winkleish diatribes 
against higher education for women.— 
Transcript. 

Bernardston, at its recent town meeting 
elected Mrs. U.'T. Chase on school commit- 
tee for three years; Charlemont elected 
Mrs. C. H. Leavitt on school committee for 
three years. 

The question of admitting girls to Tufts 
College is being considered, a committee 
having been chosen to investigate the ad- 
visability of the plan. The establishment 
of a medical school in conjunction with the 
college is also under advisement. 

If there is any weapon which, once taken 
from the} armory, will make victory cer- 
tain, it will be, as it has been in art, civil- 
ization, literature and science, summoning 
women into §the political arena.—Lord 
Brougham. 

If none but good women, like our sister 
Martha and Mrs. Frances D. Gage, were to 
receive the right of suffrage, we might be 
in favor of it, but as all the bad ones will 
come in,fand there is a “heap” of them, we 
are afraid of the movement.—Jowa Falls 
Sentinel. 

Accounts from Brazil represent that the 
emancipation cause is going on well there, 
as it has taken a new start under the pat- 
ronage of the Emperor, who always has 
been aman of liberal ideas on all points. 
There is every reason for believing that 
slavery soon will cease to disgrace the in- 
stitutions of Brazil. 

This woman question is no American 
question. Itis a question for the whole 
world, and the best men of every country 
and of every age have held one view upon 
it, and the worst men have naturally held 
the other. It is a question of thorough 
humanity, and wherever woman suffrage 
is debated my voice is at their service.— 
Charles Bradlaugh. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, of the senior class 
of the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, succeeds Maria M. Dean as resident 
physician in the Massachusetts Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. Dr. Dean was the first 
woman ever appointed as resident physi- 
cian in the Hospital, and has well dis- 
charged the duties incumbent upon the po- 
sition. 

A distinctive type of literature has 
sprung up within a few years. Begun as 
a presumed art, it has degenerated into a 
trade. Entered upon ostensibly as a study 
of human nature and of social combina- 
tions, it has gradually fallen into a report- 
orial record, more or less graphic, and with 
greater or less force of taste in its sense of 
selection. . . . Letus by all means assign it 
to its legitimate place among the vanities of 
life. But let us not degrade literary art 
by including this hybrid, this mushroom 
growth of the day, as a branch of our lit- 
erature, nor number among the honored 


glimpse of the great world outside. 


names of its workers the society novelist. 
—Lilian Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 


Rey. Mr. Eaton, of New York, preached 
upon fashionable women on Sunday, but 
he said this in their defence: “If woman is 
a toy, it must be remembered that man 
has done all he could to make her so. He 
has walled her round by forms and cus- 
toms till she has been able only to get a 
Ile 
has tried to make her a clinging vine, in- 
stead of a tree that can stand alone.” 

Owing to the storm on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 6th, the meeting of the Albany, 
N. Y., Woman Suffrage Society was not as 
largely attended as on previous occasions. 
Those who did brave the storm were, how- 
ever, treated to a very forcible and eloquent 
address, delivered by Mrs. Caroline Gilsey 
Rogers, of Lansingburgh, N. Y. Mrs. Ili- 
ohan, Miss Winne and Miss Stoneman also 
delivered short addresses. Next Tuesday 
evening, the president, Mrs. Howell, read 
a paper upon “‘Woman’s Place in the 
World.” 

Another annual exhibition was held at 
Philadelphia on Wednesday evening, by 
the Woman's Silk Culture Association of 
the United States. ‘len premiums, amount- 
ing to $500, offered by Strawbridge and 
Clothier for collections of cocoons, were 
awarded. Mrs. H. C. Downing, San 
Rafael, Cal., received the first prize, $100. 
The second, $75, was awarded to Mrs. 
Blundin, Philadelphia. Prizes were also 
awarded to Miss Lillie ‘Titus, of Camden; 
K. L. Meyer, of Kansas; Miss Julia B. 
Farnsworth, of San José, Cal.; C. Krauss, 
of Egg Harbor, N. J.; Miss 'T’. M. Tilton, 
of Florida; Miss Phoebe Harris, of Ken- 
tucky: Miss Wickersham, of Kennett 
Square, Pa.; and Mrs. R. E. Bronson, of 
Germantown. Thirty-three lots of cocoons, 
representing twelve States, competed for 
the premiums. The growing interest in 
silk culture is manifest, as last year only 
four States were represented. ‘The firm 
of Strawbridge and Clothier announced 
that they will duplicate their offer of $500 
for premiums for the coming year, subject 
to arrangements made by the Silk Associa- 
tion, which will be announced in due sea- 
son. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A hackman recently went into the surf 
at Long Branch, and encountered a huge 
shark. Their eyes met for an instant, when 
the shark blushed and swam out.—DPuck. 

Little Miss Innocent (seated at dinner, to 
pompous old cove)—Mr. 5., won't you drink ? 
S.—Yes, my dear, certainly. But why? 
Miss I.—Because mamma says you drink 
like a fish, and I want to see how fishes 
drink. 


It has become the fashion for some fool- 
ish young men to tattoo the name of their 
sweetheart on the right arm. It doesn't 
hurt the sweetheart any, but if one of these 
foolish youths should ever marry some 
other girl, would not there be fun? 


Said little Edith to her doll, **Uhere, 
don’t answer me back. You mustn't be 
saucy, no matter how hatefull am. You 
must remember I am your mother!” 
Strange what curious ideas children get 
into their heads sometimes.—Our Contin- 
ent. 


**Mamma,” said a wee pet, “they sang 
‘IT want to bean angel’ in Sunday-school 
this morning, and [ sang with them.” 
“Why, Nellie,” exclaimed mamma, *‘could 
you keep time with the rest?” “1 guess I 
could,” proudly answered Nellie. “I kept 
ahead of them most all the way through.” 


They were talking of .sop’s fables. 
* Esop was no fool,” said young Joe from 
Eton to Lavinia. Mrs. Ramsbotham, en- 
tering at the moment, overheard this, and 
at once replied, *‘Well, I don’t know about 
that. At all events it was very wicked of 
him to sell his birthright for a mess of por- 
ridge.”"— Punch. 


A little Seotch boy, about four or five 
years old, was ill of fever, and the doctor 
ordered his head to be shaved. ‘The little 
fellow was unconscious at the time, and 
knew nothing of it. A few days after, 
when he was convalescent, he happened to 
put his hand to his head, and after an 
amazed silence shrieked out, ‘Mither! 
Mither! My head’s barefoot!” 


“LT see,” said old Mrs. Anchovy, **that 
they are making car wheels out of paper. 
What do you suppose that’s for,Mrs. Birds- 
eye?” *That! oh, ve no doubt they are 
getting scared about so many people being 
run over and cut in two endwise and are 
trying to get some kind of stuff that aint 
so dangerous.”’"—Chicago Cheek. 





66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
Maine. 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remody has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
. Whatever tho cause, however obstinate 
the case, proper use of this remedy wi 
overcome it. 


PILES. plaint is very a>t te 


complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 

istrengthens the weakened parts and quickly}= 
all kinds of Piles even when physicians|= 

land medicines have before failed. 

(a 1f you have either of these troubles 


Price ¢1.] USE [Druagistse Sell 


VER AND BOWE 








ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 











JAYNES | 
~ PILLS 


Known To Men oF Fame Ano Science FoR Removing 


Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 
9 dull face, heaviness, 
DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
ees Ss Vt? tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIVER Complain’ Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
ever, causing soreness in back and 8) 

also ttom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry omen ee and obstruct- 
ed feeling, i lar - se, bad colored stools. 
APOPLEX Epilepsy.Paralysis,dim 
APOPLEAY nis, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness; flashes of- light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
Seen *~) burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEA severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 


HEADACHE, oyu, or head’, faintness, nauuen, 


























Dropsy is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tism, &e., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 


orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within, Colds by choking of the secretions 
SWAYNE'S PILES, by centile action, removes 
the cause, making & permanent cure. Sent Ly mail for 
25 cents box of 3) Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In postage 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYWNE & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

OLD AGE RELIEVED OF EXHAUSTION. 
Intemperance. 





Murdock Liquid Food: 
Gents—I regard it a duty, as weil as a privilege, to 
ive my testimony as to the eflicacy of your Liquid 


‘ood. 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. 

The attending physician prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneficial cffeets were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful erpecmmes, 
and her strength bas increased as rapidly as it had failed 
her. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
your food her appetite for cooked food improved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

[ would also suy that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. g 

Yours, most truly, 
REV. 8. T. FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 


New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full bait, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run dowh—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. 1 was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth vottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, as I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

Iam yours truly, 
I, CASILEAR HULSE. 





New YOrK, Jan. 8, 1883. 
Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down toa feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 

is medicinal. 
Very truly yours, 
T. C, LELAND. 





From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former: 

New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 
209 West 48th Street. 

From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accomplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missionsand 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 





MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Cospy 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


PECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE, 























1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... .25 
5. ysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
S. Neuralgia, Toothache, laceache,.... .25 
9. Hendaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo (25 
0. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. 25 
1. Suppressed or Painful Periods 25 
2. Whites, too Profuse leriods,.... 25 
%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt fineum, Erysipelas, Fruptions, .25 
5. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues  .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ . 60 
9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
». Whoopin 4 Congh, violent coughs... . 

4. General i ebility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Diserse,...... pescnse 000.cbecee . aan 
8. Nervous Debility,..... Jeeseessesseoees 1.00 
0. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .60 
2. Disease of the Heart, Paipitation. 1.00 











sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
le Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 


nd for Dr. Humphreys Book on Diseace &c. > 


(Ut pages ), also Ithustrated Catalogue FRE 
Address, Boece Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 





jay at home. 8 les worth 
$5 to $20 riiieco Stinson & Co. Portland, Me 








can secure perma- 
Lady Agents nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen ty 
Skirt and Stecking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queem 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P, M. 








DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENOH, 
Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 


author of Kiectric Therapeutics, etc., ete., bas taken 
rooms for the winter at 


512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 





MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 

ELECTRICIAN. 
All CHRONIC DISEABES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SVECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
ylied, The Dr. has resumed giving the Massage 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
‘The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ dUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which ever 
woman anil child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, &Xce., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 





The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medieine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been com letely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
‘Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matice, and the Sciences. New Scientilic Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Enginecring. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ts 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an‘ 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
113 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted fur usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘““Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. ‘The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Lil, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruc. 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year 
For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 

















NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
lian Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


oeceosv o & 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





12—eow 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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WOMEN WHO WANTED TO VOTE. 


The scene in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday was one long to be remem- 
bered. Nothing like it has been witnessed 
for many sessions. The first indication that 
anything of more than usual interest was 
to come up for debate was the presence, 
at a very early hour, of a very large party 
of ladies on the stairways leading to the 
gallery devoted to their use. At 1 o'clock, 
passing up and down the stairs was out of 
the question, so densely was the space 
packed with women. At 1.30, the hour for 
opening the galleries, the messenger whose 
duty it is to unlock the door made the at- 
tempt to go to the spot, when he very soon 
saw the futility of the undertaking, and 
was obliged, in order to reach the door, to 
go up to the reporters’ gallery and walk 
from there on the coping to the ladies’ gal- 
lery. Having thus reached the entrance 
and unlocked it, a decidedly interesting 
scene occurred. No one who saw it need 
ever again say that a woman will not avail 
herself of her rights when she can get 
them. The way those who were waiting 
for entrance scrambled for the most eligible 
seats in the gallery would have done credit 
to the most acrobatic members of the 
sterner sex. Women on the shady side of 
fifty jumped over the settees with all the 
agility of a flock of sheep, and hustled and 
pushed in the most approved style of the 
art. It made no difference that one lady 
came within very little of pitching head- 
long over the balcony, or that another 
measured her length in one of the aisles, 
the crowd pushed on. Two messengers 
found their hands full in preventing a reg- 
ular stampede for seats. And still they 
came. It took but a moment to fill the 
hundred or two seats in the gallery, yet 
the number on the stairways seemed in 
no wise diminished. Meantime the men 
had about half-filled the gallery donated to 
their use, when a stream of ladies began to 
pour in there, and showed in a very lively 
way their appreciation of taking men’s 
rights as well ‘as their own. Next, the 
members’ gallery was filled. But still the 
crowd seemed unabated, and the process 
of giving up their seats to ladies by mem- 
bers of the House began. Camp chairs 
also were carried in and placed in all the 
aisles and were quickly taken up. In short, 
at 2.15 there were fully as many ladies oc- 
cupying seats in the House as there were 
representatives. On every side the mem- 
bers found themselves hemmed in by moth- 
ers, wives, sisters and sweethearts. And 
it afforded much pleasure to the ladies in 
the gallery to watch the proceedings thus 
going on beneath. Some divided the time 
previous to the debate with knitting and 
fancy work, while most of the number 
chatted and laughed. One enjoyed herself 
by paying strict attention to what seemed 
to be a most delicious lunch. On the floor, 
those of the number who had given up 
their seats to ladies stood up about the 
walls and entrances, while others humbly 
sat on the stairs leading to the speaker’s 
desk. ‘The leaders on both sides of the de- 
bate were among those who extended cour- 
tesies to the visitors, both occupying them- 
selves in walking about among the mem- 
bers a considerable portion of the time, 
here getting a suggestion and there a note 
to use in the closing arguments to-day, for 
it was decided a vote should be taken at 
4.30 this afternoon, unless sooner reached. 
Altogether the scene was a remarkable one, 
and, with the exception of this afternoon, 
when it will doubtless be repeated, will 
probably not again be equalled during the 

session.—Boston Globe, Feb. 29. 
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MRS, CLAFLIN AND WASSON. 
A SPURIOUS RIGHT. 





To the Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

Advocates of woman suffrage have of 
late once more displayed before a legisla- 
tive committee the pretence of a natural or 
individual right to vote. By some it has 
been directly asserted, and by most others, 
if not by all, assumed. As yet, it consti- 
tutes much the larger part of the argument 
for the political change demanded. Now, 
this ancient tatter from the robe of Rous- 
seau should have been long since consigned 
to the rag-bag. Our legislators will be de- 
ceived if they imagine it anything but the 
last remnant of a theory which was in its 
day a mere speculative stop-gap, and for 
which political science has now no more 
use than natural science for the specula- 
tions of the schoolmen. 

There is a natural right to vote only as 
there is a natural right to take charge of 
a locomotive engine, with the lives and 
limbs of numbers depending upon the man- 
ner in which the machine shall be manag- 
ed. Doubtless there may be a natural 
right of every man and every woman to 
put a written or printed name into a box, 
and to do it every day in the year, if such 
be his or her pleasure. Were voting no 
more than this, the right would be as un- 
questionable as insignificant. But that 
which distinguishes a vote is its admitted 
power to bind the whole community. This 

ower, this conceded authority, of the vote 
8 a political creation; it comes into being 
by the act, and exists for the use, of the 
corporate community. The grand right 
which underlies it is the right of allto a 
wholesome public order, that is, to the ef- 
fects of good government. For the satis- 
Zaction of this right, political powers are 





institu and the power of the vote with 
the rest. It is a power held in trust for the 
behoof of the community as a whole. To 
whom it should be assigned is a question 
foreclosed by no unconditioned private 
right, but one to be passed upon by the 
judgment of the corporate people like — 
other. That should be done which will 
best assure the health and profit of the 
community, politic and social. Suffrage is 
neither a private right nor a privilege; it 
is a functional trust, instituted only be- 
cause the public good is to be secured, and 
to be assigned accordingly. If indiscrim- 
inate woman suffrage will be for the best, 
if it will conduce to the permanent well- 
being of the community, we should have 
it. ill it be for the best? That, and that 
alone. is the question. 

For my part, I see not how any good 
should come of it, unless the average po- 
litical capacity of woman is superior to 
that of the other sex. For. if it be only 
equal, what will be gained? We but in- 
crease the quantity of suffrage without rais- 
ing the quality, and double the labor to 
get only the same work done. Why com- 
mit good women to a new struggle with 
ignorance, unintelligence and levity in 
their own sex, with no promise of a re- 
sulting good? 

For myself, I believe the sexes equal, 
but with a diversit of powers suited to 
different fields and functions; they are 
equal, as the genius of a poet and that of a 
mathematician may be equal, though un- 
like. The whole tendency of historical ev- 
olution has been to develop in each of the 
sexes a characteristic order of capacities, 
and to make each superior to the other in 
certain respects. If men as distinguished 
from women do not now exhibit the high- 
er development of political onpaeey the 
entire schooling and heritage of histor 
has been thrown away upon them, and it 
must be that they were —— block- 
heads at the start. So it would be a defeat 
of nature if women were not superior in 
certain modes of capacity. Civilization 
will profit by preserving both these orders 
of excellence, and it can preserve them 
only by allowing to each its proper field 
and work. 

However, I do not mean to discuss the 

eneral question, but only to point it out. 

n important and far-reaching political 
change is proposed, a change that would 
bea dlistinet breach with the whole history 
and training of mankind. Is it advisable? 
Would it conduce to the public and private 
weal? The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is, in effect, forbidden to raise the 
question. For good or for evil, it must 
submit to a speculative abstraction, a pre- 
tence of compelling private right. 

But let our legislators take heart. The 
retended right 1s fictitious, and in regard- 
ng the question as a strictly practical one 

they will have the full support of ethical 
and political science. Any one may de- 
posit a name in a box, but suffrage, as an 
authoritative expression of choice, is as 
much a part of the political institution as 
the legislature or judiciary. Like every 
other part it is simply a means to the right 
ordering and conduct of the civil commu- 
nity. Like every other part, it should be 
such as to serve its ey Any change 
in it must be made by those who are now 
empowered to act for the Commonwealth ; 
and were they to make a sweeping change 
upon any other ground than that of a 
judgment deliberately and dispassionately 
formed that it would be salutary in effect, 
they would betray their trust. 

Is indiscriminate woman suffrage re- 
quired in obedience to the highest law, the 
welfare of the whole community? ‘That is 
the question, and those who, instead of 
speaking to it, would storm the position 
with pretences of an impossible private 
right, should learn early that it is impreg- 
nable to that sort of assault. 

D. H. Wasson, 





MR. WASSON’S RECENT LETTER. 





To the Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser:— 

Mr. Wasson, in a recent letter to the Ad- 
vertiser, has attempted to show that the so- 
called right of women to the a isa 
spurious right; that the woman suffragists 
base their demand chiefly upon the asser- 
tion that suffrage is an inherent right of 
the individual, which he denies; and he 
incidentally alleges that the historic evo- 
lution of the race makes it impossible that 
women, on an average, can have as much 
political capacity as men, and therefore 
that it would be no advantage to the body 
politic to have women vote. 

It is a fact that woman suffragists main- 
tain that under the avowed principle upon 
which the Government of the United States 
was founded, and under the bill of rights 
of our own State, women have nn A 
and ought, in consistency, to have egally 
the right to vote. 

The political theories of the eighteenth 
century have to some extent become out- 

own,—though by no means to the extent 

fr. Wasson’s ‘Janguage implies,—-but it is 
a plain truth that this republic, begun in 
the eighteenth century, was instituted by 
men who believed the doctrines of the 
eighteenth century regarding political lib- 
erty, and that the practical action of the 
country is still largely governed by those 
doctrines. Under their influence partly 
(but still more —_ political corrup- 
tion) the power of suffrage has been heed- 
lessly extended to all manner of men, 
many of whom are ignorant, half-civilized, 
or of foreign birth. It is only when wom- 
en are in question that eighteenth-century 
ideas of equality and fraternity are found 
to be so baneful as to call for public denial. 
Now it so happens that the present writer, 
though an advocate of woman suffrage, 
does not believe that suffrage, as prac- 
tised in a few civilized lands, is an in- 
herent right of all kinds of men and wom- 
en, in all stages of development, and in all 
parts of the world; neither does she sup- 
pose that so childish an opinion is enter- 
tained by a majority of woman-suffragists. 
Many of them, like most other people, 
have probably never thought very deeply 
upon the principles of representative gov- 
ernment. But they do justly believe that 
there is a strong consensus of opinion 


among those who. have thought deeply that, 
the result of political philosophy has been 
to establish a presumption in favor of the 
liberty of the individual so great that if 
any person is restrained from political 
freedom, or prevented from having any 
voice in the gregemens of his (or her) 
country, the burden of proof rests upon 
those who thus restrain or prevent another 
to show that his (or her) liberty would be 
dangerous to that of thecommunity. But, 
while woman suffragists thus contend that 
they are not obliged in political logic to 
show that the political liberty of women 
(which depends like that of men in civilized 
republics upon the suffrage) would be for 
the benefit of society, it is a really scandal- 
ous piece of misrepresentation to state that 
they do not meet this issue. 

In every possible way they do endeavor 
to show that woman suffrage would in- 
ure to the good of the whole people, in- 
cluding the women. It would be far truer 
to say that our opponents seldom take up 
the gauntlet and try to prove (what is 
really incumbent upon them) that the vote 
of women would be a positive injury to so- 
ciety. They are more apt to claim that 
they possess certain knowledge of the in- 
nate attributes of the female sex, and to 
argue deductively from these assumed at- 
tributes that women should not vote. 

Mr. Wasson himself errs in this manner. 
Who informed him that the mental quali- 
ties required to gain political knowledge, 
or to judge political measures, or the will 
and energy, which really give executive 
force, are attributes peculiarly inheritable 
by male children? Unless such be the 
case, it makes no earthly difference if men 
have for ages held all the political power 
and knowledge, their daughters may have 
reaped the fruits of the father’s study and 
effort. But, rr even to Mr. Was- 
son, political wisdom is of very recent at- 
tainment, nor is it true that total exclusion 
from political power has been historically 
the lot of the female sex. Under most, 
perhaps all, aristocracies, some women of 
the — class have often had far more 
political knowledge and power than men 
of an inferior social condition. It has re- 
mained for the American republic to estab- 
lish an aristocracy of sex, into which no 
woman, were her political talent as great 
as that of any Elizabeth or Catharine, is 
allowed to enter. 

The juggle of words is something against 
whichfpeople who set up for logicians need 
to be always upon their guard. It makes 
no great difference morally or politically 
whether we speak of — as a right, a 
privilege, a duty, or (like Mr. Wasson) a 
trust. If it is a privilege, it may be mor- 
ally and legally right that women should 
share in that privilege; if a trust, it may 
similarly be right that it should be com- 
mitted to them. In like manner some may 
hold the true test of right to be expedien- 
cy, others may believe in direct intuitions 
of virtue, yet both may agree that what is 
right is for the welfare of society, and con- 
versely. It would be well if those who 
wish to argue from pone of expedienc 
and the latest political doctrines, would 
bear in mind that the greatest apostle of 
the utilitarian ohdiesaniiy. and one of the 
most advanced of modern political think- 
ers, Mr. John Stuart Mill, was also a pillar 
of the woman-suffrage cause, and if all our 
opponents would faithfully and conscien- 
— read his various writings, it would 
save the woman suffragists a great deal of 
breath and of ink. Neither is Mill the 
the only famous modern reasoner upon 
such subjects whose opinion has been 
plainly stated in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mr. Wasson inquires how woman suf- 
frage can do good unless the political ca- 
pacity of woman be superior to that of 
man. I answer, in the first place, that 
perhaps it is superior; history gives some 
warrant to such a thesis, and, secondly, 
that the slow and painful progress, marked 
with blood at every step, which men have 
made in their efforts to manage politics 
without much aid from women, might 
cause the dullest person to suppose that in 
this, as in every other department of hu- 
man activity where mental and moral 
forces are engaged, the two sexes together 
might develop a capacity superior to that 
of either alone. 

Again, the mere enlargement of mind, 
influence, and opportunity of usefulness 
which the introduction of women to the 
practical consideration of great public ques- 
tions would occasion is in itself a good 
sufficient to repay the additional labor 
caused by women voting. 

But all arguments are faulty which im- 
ply that averages only are to be considered 
in polities. 

To assume that no individual woman 
may have powers of thought or of execu- 
tive action, which would be valuable to 
the State, is to assume an equality of little- 
ness among women which goes beyond 
any of the equalities assumed in the igno- 
rant eighteenth century. To argue about 
any body of possible electors as if their 
total value were to be judged by the aver- 
age is a singular error in the age of Gam- 
betta, Bismark, and Gladstone. But how 
is the public to discover what especial wo- 
men might be of untold value to the State 
if all women are by law, and the still heay- 
ier hand of custom, kept from the full de- 
velopment of such powers as might help 
in solving the hard problems of society? 
The political questions which now press 
to the front are the social questions, as to 
progress and poverty, as to luxury and 
labor, as to education, health and charity, 
which require mind, heart and conscience 
for their solution. 

All these women possess, and it is absurd 
to suppose that the aggregate of talent 
and energy available for statesmanship 
(which is sorely needed in our beloved 
country) would not be increased by the 
addition to the voting force of a body of 
respectable electors, equal in number to all 
who now vote. 

It is only since women, in the face of 
bitter opposition, have proved their pow- 
ers in the fields of literature and science, 
that their be pene with men has been ac- 
knowledged, and in spite of some such ac- 
knowledgment there is still much ill-con- 





cealed and unjustifiable contempt for the 





value of a whole sex, of which the denial of 
the political trustworthiness of women is the 
most flagrant illustration. 

Quincy. A. A. CLAPLIN. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Huyler’s Confections in satin hand-paint- 
ed Easter boxes! 


Easter Cards, Stylographic Pens,Station- 
ery, etc., etc., at Appleton’s, 7 School St. 


The advertisement of the Lazy Foot Rest 
speaks for itself. Comfort and ease are 
the combined excellences. Go and exam- 
ine it at 27 Franklin St. 


Wright & Ditson are the largest manu- 
facturers and importers of Games for in 
and out-door physical exercises in the city. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


There are no pens of such equal satisfac- 
tion as the celebrated Livermore Stylo- 

raphic pens, which are fully warranted. 

anufacturers’ headquarters, 290 Wash- 
ington Street. 


Special bargains in Carpets at J. & J. 
Dobson’s. e call attention to their ad- 
vertisement of low prices for carpetings, 
which they must close out to get room for 
their contemplated extensive alterations. 


Hodge’s Bleachery is centrally located at 
11 Winter St., and, being the only bleach- 
ery on the street, is easily found. Bonnets 
can be made to order, matching costumes 
in all the fashionable colors. This is a new 
and acceptable feature in the Bleachery. 


Among the latest music froin Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. we find No. 1, collection of 28 
‘*Norway Melodies,”’arranged in easy duets 
for the Piano by Auber Forestier and Ras- 
mus B. Anderson; ‘‘Ardmore Polka,” by 
E. B. Spencer ; “The New Kingdom,” song, 
words and music by Mary M. Lemon and 
Berthold Tous; ‘Love Abides,” words 
and music by T. E. Weatherby and J. L. 
Roeckel ; ‘*Lilla’s a Lady,’ words and music 
by Mary M. Lemon and Cotsford Dick; 
‘Mollie the Rose of Glendee,” song with 
chorus, dedicated to Josie Sanders, words 
and music by Chas. De Kress and Robert 
Challoner; “Beyond the Smiling and 
Weeping,” my ae quartette by L.O. Em- 
erson; ‘Send Kindly Light,” song and re- 
sponse by L. O. Emerson; ‘Love Guards 
Each Soldier’s Grave,” quartette for Dec- 
oration Day, poetry and music by Comrade 
Marshall 8. Pike, and dedicated to the G. 
A. R. Also “Old Love and the New,” and 
“Knight Waltzes,” melodies arranged for 
violin and piano by Sep Winner. 


We have also received from Saalfield’s 
music store, 12 Bible House, N. Y., the 
February number of the Saalfield Ten 
Cent Libraries, which gives sixteen pages 
of popular music for only ten cents. . ‘The 
March number is to contain a complete 
Potpourri on ‘“TIolanthe” and the Patti 
Waltzes. Send 10 cents for sample copy. 
The subscription price is only $1.00 for 
one year. 


Take your old bonnets to Miss Stinson’s 
Bleachery, 535 Washington Street, and he 
made glad with a new one. ‘This is emi- 
nently a bleachery with women at the 
helm, who comprehend exactly what other 
women want done. Advice will be given, 
bonnets and hats fitted, and a skilful mil- 
liner is always ready to “finish off” if one 
desires, from a desirable stock of the latest 
millinery. Opposite R. H. White's. 


A NEW BONNET 
Can be made of an old one at 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


i! Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
12—3m 











THE 


LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 
Folds in the space of acommon school Atlas. Inde- 
endent of chair, and instantly placed in position, 
JILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN. 
Can be upholstered by any one without expense or 
drivinga nail. Any lady who can embroider can or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room. 
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A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot- 


board, which can Se ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 




















CALL AND SEE IT. —12- 
G. HL. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the pn accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158 1-2 Tremont Street., 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
lessons ‘Thursday at 2 P. M, 8 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Marchi 26, 3.80 
P. M., Miss Anna C. Bracket will speak. 





Sunday Meeting for Women-— at 157 Tremont 
Street, Sunday, March 25,3 P.M. Mre. Julia R. An- 
agnos will speak. Women invited. 





Important to Ladies who are troubled with super- 
fluous hair, pimples, liver spote, &c., on their faces. 
You can be successfully treated | Mae. Fitca, 804 
Washington Street. Consultation free. If you write, 
enclose stamp. 


EASTER CARDS 


Now opened, the FINEST and LARGEST as- 
sortment we have ever shown. A new lot of 
ELEGANT CARDS in IVORY (hand painted) 
and CARVED CORK, Wholesale and retail, 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street. 


LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


MISS EDITH ABELL. | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 

















At her request we have examined Miss Abell's sys- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consistent 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated to 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 

















M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. D., 
Emily Y. Pope, “* C. Augusta Pope, “ 
Helen B. O'Leary, ‘“ Lucy W. Abell, “ 
No ; Choice selec- W ard 
tions of the 
newest and & 
best, from all 
the leading 
manufacturers 
in the world, 
«| Devonshire St. ’ 
LADIES, 
USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SEN'T 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Al- 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 
Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 
MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC TAUGHT in al! its branches, by noted 
Professors in each department. 

FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting and Modelling. 
Wa ter SmiTH, Principal. 

ENCLISH RANCHES, a full course. Ex- 
perienced Teachers. 

LANGUAGES, German, French and Italian, 

Native Teachers. 


ELOCUTION and Dramatic Action. 8. R, Kx.- 


rincipal. 

HOME ACCOMMODATIONS for 550 lady 
ec . 

UNPARALLELED FREE advantages in con. 


certs, recitals, lectures, library, ete. 


DAY, AND EVENING Classes. Students may 
oin 


now. Send for Calendar free. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 


Imported Air Cushions, 
Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats, 
Ladies’ Check-Lined Circulars, 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Al] the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


Razors PUT IN BEST POSSIBLE OR- 


DER QUICKLY by experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS* 
Cutlery Store, 349 Washington St. 
DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 
ARTISTS’ A. A. WALKER & CO., 
Next to R. H. White & Co.’s. 
Novelties for Decorating. M A T i R | A L, § 


FINE STATIONERY. 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE win cuznny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 








Boston, Mass. 














©. H. SEMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 0 BROMFIELD 87, 
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Hear songs 
In Spring's 
Ue brushes 
green! 
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